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REAUTHORIZATION OF THE TRIO AND HEP/ 
CAMP PROGRAMS 



WEDNESDAY, JULY 24, 1985 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, 

Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 2:08 p.m., in room 
311, Cannon House Office Building, Hon. William D. Ford (chair- 
man of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Bruce, Penny, Gunderson, and 
McKernan. 

Staff present: Thomas R. Wolanin, staff director; Kristin Gilbert, 
clerk; Rose DiNapoli, minority legislative associate; and Rich DiEu- 
genio, minority senior legislative associate. 

Mr. Ford. I am pleased to call to order this hearing of the Sub- 
committee on Postsecondary Education. We are continuing our 
hearings on the reauthorization of the programs contained in the 
Higher Education Act. 

This is our 13th hearing here in Washington, and we have thus 
far completed 9 field hearings across the country. To date there are 
well over 70 hours of transcript in the record on reauthorization. 
There are 10 more Washington hearings scheduled after today and 
2 more field hearings in Maine and Massachusetts. 

Today's hearing will focus on programs to provide services to stu- 
dents, including the TRIO Programs which were . originally three 
programs and are now five: Upward Bound, Talent Search, Educa- 
tional Opportunity Centers, Special Services, and the training au- 
thority. 

In addition, we wiil hear from witnesses concerning the High 
School Equivalency Program and the College Assistance Migrant 
Program, known familiarly and collectively as HEP/CAMP. 

These programs are a vital complement to the student financial 
assistance programs. Where the student financial a\d programs 
enable students to overcome the financial barriers to educational 
opportunity, these programs enable students to overcome the nonfi- 
nancial barriers to access and choice in postsecondary education. 

I am pleased to welcome as our first panel Ms. Barbara Scham- 
berger, who will be introduced by Senator Jay Rockefeller of the 
great State of West By God Virginia. 

Senator Rockefeller. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I know I am 
among friends when I am introduced like that 

(1) 



I am obviously very pleased that you have given me the opportu- 
nity to be here, Mr. Chairman, and allow me not only to introduce 
the young lady that I am going to but also to focus on the TRIO 
Programs and their future shape and their future funding needs, 
which is part and parcel of what you have been doing throughout 
your career. 

Now, today I am privileged to present to you a very distinguished 
West Virginian, Barbara Schamberger, who has an enormously 
compelling story that we in West Virginia are now very familiar 
with. It is a story also that reflects on the merits of one of the 
TRIO Education Programs, that being Upward Bound. 

I am honored to introduce Barbara to this committee, Mr. Chair- 
man. Like everyone else who is acquainted with Barbara and with 
her story, I am deeply moved by and impressed by her, by her suc- 
cess against substantial odds, and by her commitment to excel both 
now and in the future. 

She is in our state obviously an inspiration to all of our people. 
In fact, her presence here today demonstrates that she recognizes 
her role and her responsibility in motivating other young people to 
do the kinds of things and to aspire to the kinds of honors which 
are hers. 

I am sure Barbara will tell you — I don't know what Barbara is 
going to tell you, but she may very well tell you about some of the 
details of her involvement in Upward Bound and its fundamental 
role in changing her very dramatic life. 

To me, she makes West Virginia very, very special, as somebody 
who came to West Virginia 21 years ago, as I did, as a Vista volun- 
teer, people like Barbara who bring the whole State together and 
make of it the very special place that we know it to be. 

Barbara is very close to her family. She wanted very desperately 
to be independent and almost left high school to get whatever job 
was available to her. Her family did not have the money to devote 
to her future. Moreover, they lived in an area of the State which 
had very little resources and itself needed a great deal of help. 

Fortunately, Upward Bound existed and its funding enabled 
West Virginia to operate the program in Ritchey County where 
Barbara lived. Its staff recognized Barbara, discovered Barbara, 
found Barbara, and that was a pivotal moment, Mr. Chairman, be- 
cause from that time forward Barbara accepted Upward Bound's 
challenge and her life changed dramatically. 

She drove herself academically, she drove herself socially, she 
drove herself in terms of all of her habits and ambitions, and she 
determined to get into college, West Virginia University, to learn, 
to perform and to grow into a capable, strong and striving person. 

Now, she is prepared to leave for Oxford University to study 
international relations as a result of being awarded the Rhodes 
Scholarship. 

Barbara's Rhodes is a source in West Virginia of unending pride. 
West Virginia University will be quick to point out that Barbara is 
the 20th West Virginia University Rhodes Scholar. I would be even 
more quick to point out that Barbara brings distinction to the 
Rhodes Scholarship tradition in West Virginia. 
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She is here, I would guess, to express her appreciation to Upward 
Bound, that it truly did set her in a new direction and truly did 
give her special opportunities. 

I credit Barbara above all for what has happened in her life, Mr. 
Chairman. I am not going to credit any Federal program. I credit 
Barbara. 

However, it is a fact that some of the things involved with 
Upward Bound did make an enormous difference to her and that 
has been an important part of what I have observed during the 
time I have been in West Virginia and obviously it has made a dif- 
ference in Barbara's life. 

So, I present to you Barbara Schamberger. She is an honored 
West Virginian. . 

In small, rural States, when things happen and when individuals 
do exceptional things, it lifts those States in sp&cial ways. Barbara 
has lifted West Virginia, made all of us feel stronger, more confi- 
dent, better about ourselves, I <am honored, Mr. Chairman, to 
present her to you and-tajf^^^ceUent'eommittee. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

Barbara, your prepared statement will be inserted in full at this 
point in the record and you m&y proceed to add to it, supplement 
it, summarize it or comment on it in any way that you think will 
be most helpful to the record of the committee. 

STATEMENT OF BARBARA HARMON-SCHAMBERGER, FORMER 
PARTICIPANT IN UPWARD BOUND, RHODES SCHOLAR, WEST 
VIRGINIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES 
[The prepared statement of Barbara Harmon-Schamberger fol- 
lows:] 

Prepared Statement of Barbara Ann Harmon-Schamberger 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee my name is Barbara Ann Harmon- 
Schamberger, and I am both honored and pleased to appear before the House Sub- 
committee on Postsecondary Education on behalf of Upward Bound and the other 
TRIO Programs. , . . , . 0 . 

I have just finished four years of study completing four majors and two Baccalau- 
reates at West Virginia University. In the Fall I will be reading for an M. Hul. , in 
International Relations at St. Catherine College, Oxford University as a Rhodes 
Scholar. _ . . „ - 

It has been four long financial aid work filled years up to this point, all ot them 
rewarding and productove. Five years, ago, however, my highest aspiration was a 
steady paycheck from any reliable source, honorable, illegal or otherwise. My only 
goal; to stay off food stamps. My world views limited to country boundaries. Not bad 
views, but certainly far less than those of which I was capable. These weren t just 
common fears, but experiential ones. You see, West Virginia University s last 
Rhodes Scholar was the son of a Governor. I, their newest, am the daughter of a 
welfare mother. m , nil . .... , 

My life has been spent in different places, about sixty-four in California and West 
Virginia respectively. And our standard of living decreased with each change in the 
terrain. In West Virginia we have not had running water— ever. We do not have 
electricity, and until our recent move to Ritchie county, did not have adequate neat. 
By adequate, I mean warm enough to keep the clothes from freezing solid in the 
chest-o-drawers. I baild a mean fire (though I once put the chimney on blaze) and 
can wash as well on a rub board as on a thirty-six five gallon bucket filled wringer 

My only real complaint was sharing my bath water with our German Shepard 
who perceived the filled No. 2 washtub as an adequately sized water dish. 

True, it was not always this bad. As a very small child I had almost everything a 
child could want. I did not know at the time though that the luxuries and presents 
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were a resuit of a mis-diagnosis of cystic fibrosis. I was not as aware of my illness as 
much as I was of my mother, D'Annes', devotion and love. That bond that developed 
made it easy to reciprocate the same display when both her health and her second 
marriage began to fail. 

Though I could not yet read, I began to do the grocery shopping using a list made 
ol cutout magazine pictures, carting the items home in my baby doll buggy. Nor did 
L£! r £f entful . when . the , bu /? 1 en my two younger siblings, Raymona and Richard 
bcnamberger, increasingly fell on me. There wasn't time to be resentful, surviving 
took our concentration. 6 

I think surviving is the keyword here, and I believe strongly in its implementa- 
tion. Implementation, as we all know, can be the killer of any policy. And surviv- 
ing— now one survives, and where—is a policy. It has goals— affording a six pack 
every Friday, or getting to see the Rosetta Stone; decisions-to enjoy the moment or 
De broken by the past; and actors-teachers, supervisors, colleagues. Surviving is ev- 
erything, but whether its a shortgun or long-run proposal is everything about sur- 
vival. Until Upward Bound I survived in the short-run. 

m -? g J^ Upward Bound, ultimately, and without exaggeration, changed my life. 
iNo, it didn t buy me new jeans, or stereos— that would have been short-run. A 
twenty-dollar monthly stipened is not up for conspicuous consumption What 
Upward Bound did for me was to create an opportunity for a long-run goal. Without 
upward Bounds financial assistance, I could never have afforded to take the ACT 
nor been academically prepared enough to score a composite of 25, a score well 
above the national average. 

J 1 « ju f !? n P ble things that Upward Bound Provided, but vital intangibles 
as well. I flunked eleventh grade for health absences in the 1978-79 school term. I 
didnt deal with that very well, and would have preferred to quit school. My 
Upward Bound/High School Guidance Counselor, James Russell, pushed, conned, 
cajoled, and all but blackmailed me into staying in school. Mr. Russell let me hide 
out in his office when the petty politics of the overly autonomous Doddridge County 
acnooi system came near to pushing me over the edge. Upward Bound gave me a 
a^ocmtions g bi " radal in WeSt Vir ^ nia had not allowed me to cultivate many 

Upward Bound took me places and gave me experiences I hadn't encountered or 
telt in more than a decade. The summer film festival on Salem College's campus 
m L tT P P ^ ar< i B ^ nd Stu 1 dentB were ^ residence made up for so many of the 
films I had missed. The travel and the excitement of bursting through the Fort Pitt 
*l P,tteb "^ h was phenomenal. This program gave me more than anyone 
other than my mother and best friend Kelly Weber had ever given. And it gave at 
this most important time of my life to that date. 

Not only was Upward Bound the major contributor to my high school success, but 
it was the starter catalyst, if you will, for even the Rhodes Scholarship. Five years 
ago, Anna Russell, my Upward Bound counselor's wife insisted that I attend a uni- 
versity instead of the small college I had initially, because of finances, suggested. I 
asked her why she had these convictions, and she said: "Because you're going to be 
c£ l° Und I RJ 0 * 58 1 ^iled and said, "What's a Rhodes Schol- 

fJL ?ne and Jim told me all of these incredible attributes that Rhodes Scholars 
possess. I though they were surely mad. But I was polite and responded: "So where 
is Oxford, is it near Harvard? 

The distance between those days and these has grown wider by more than chro- 
nology. The distance is spanned not only by knowledge and experience, but by op- 

f?^^% dl8 Tfu re ? and teken advanta S e of as well. It was, if I may reiterate^ 
upward Bound that set me on this course of achievement and distance, and prob- 
ably still steers my direction by the long-run methods it taught me. Even if the 
Rhodes is my greatest achievement to date, the Upward Bound Program must have 
been my greatest opportunity. I hope it remains an opportunity for the many others 
^eate^ture " ° nG °P ened to methods and goals to a better and 

Mr. Ford. Let me warn you, we are not going to do this because 
we are impolite, but when the bell rings the next time, the mem- 
bers will have to leave briefly to go to the floor and vote. We will 
£ g £ ne .r 0r a few minutes and then we will take up where we leave 

i*lr We ge ~ up and Ieave y° u > J ,ust st °P an <* we will be back. 
Ms. Harmon-Schamberger. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Ford. We have to apologize in advance. Unfortunately, this 
place doesn't work like it does in the movies. There are just too 
many things happening at the same time. 

Go right ahead. 

Ms. Harmon-Schamberger. Mr. Chairman, members of the sub- 
committee, Senator Rockefeller, my name is Barbara Ann Harmon- 
Schamberger, and I am both honored and pleased to appear before 
the House Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education on behalf of 
Upward Bound and the other TRIO Programs. 

To be succinct and then elaborate, Upward Bound literally 
changed my entire life. Perhaps you have read through my testi- 
mony. 

We come from a substandard living condition, neither running 
water nor electricity. Where we are new we have a "Jack and Jill 
well where you drop the bucket down and you haul it up. We are 
used to hardship. But we are not used to opportunity, and Upward 
Bound was the greatest opportunity my family has ever, ever re- 
ceived, because I received it. My family is better for it and I know 
that because of the opportunities that I will be able to help them 
with. 

I first encountered the Upward Bound Program some 6 years ago 
as a high school student at Doddridge County High School. I had 
flunked 11th grade and I was not exactly the model student, very 
sick. I didn't have time for school. I wanted some money. I wanted 
to avoid food stamps. 

The Upward Bound Program jerked me out of this kind of behav- 
ior I was in, short run; short run terminology, short run philosophy 
probably characterizes most low economic standard students in 
America because they can only see past the first paycheck, the wel- 
fare check that comes the first of the month, the food stamps that 
come a week later. They don't see 4 years down the road a promo- 
tion, 4 or 5 years down the road college. They don't see that. They 
live from check to check and have the check-to-check mentality, 
and that is what I had. 

Upward Bound taught me how to think beyond that, how to 
think beyond the stipend and to start thinking about college. 

The ACT is a test that most college-bound students take. I would 
have never taken that. My family did not have the money. I could 
not ask my mother for— at the time I think it was $15. I could not 
ask my mother for $15 that had to be paid towards the electric bill. 
I couldn't risk that. That would have been selfish. And when you 
are biracial in Doddridge County people don't ask you to babysit 
their children because they are afraid you are going to teach them 
voodoo skills or something. So, you don't get the opportunity to 
even try to earn the money. The jobs aren't there. 

The transportation is so bad that you can't get to some place to 
be a waitress. You know, picking up $20 a night as a waitress is 
nice but if you are going to risk getting killed hitchhiking home, it 
is not worth the cost. 

So, I didn't have those opportunities. Upward Bound gave them 
to me. 

I am incredibly, incredibly grateful. I would not be a Rhodes 
Scholar. 
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It was 6 years ago, 5 years ago that someone looked at me and 
said, Barbara, you are going to WVU, West Virginia University, 
and I said, why? And Anna Russell, who was the wife of an 
Upward Bound counselor, who later became an Upward Bound 
counselor, looked at me and said, because you are going to be 
Upward Bound's first Rhodes Scholar. And I said, uh-huh, what is 
a Rhodes Scholar? And she told me. 

I thought she was crazy. I thought, this is ridiculous, 1 don't have 
those attributes, not one of them. But it seemed like, you know, 
really nice, be polite, my mother says be polite, so I tried to do 
that. And apparently Oxford was this place where these smart 
people were, so I assumed that was a really nifty place. So, I said, 
well, where is it, is it near Harvard? I was? really convinced, if it is 
smart, it has got to be there. 

That was the whole scope of my mentality. Bright, but uneducat- 
ed. I like to pat myself on the back a little, reasonably. Hopeful, 
but not wishful. Very pragmatic. 

The pragmatic thing to do was to get a job, to do what everybody 
else was doing. Besides, the upper echelons at the high school went 
to college, and WVU was the rich kids' college, so that was not rea- 
sonable. 

Upward Bound literally did everything for me. At the time I 
thought, good Lord, these people are pouring money down the 
drain on me, isn't this a riot, and. it wasn t. 

When I look back and realize that that I basically got pushed, 
blackmailed, cajoled, shoved into college, something I would have 
never had the initiative to do— 5 years ago I assure you I would not 
be in this room, I would have been too paranoid to walk in here, 
and afraid and intimidated. I could have never handled living in a 
residence hall where there are 1,800 students. I had never been in 
a residence hall. 

The first time I stayed in a hotel I brought my own towels. I was 

t'ust not prepared for this. Upward Bound did that, took me places, 
>ought me things. 

As a small child we had some money. We went to operas and bal- 
lets in San Francisco and I hadn't seen those tilings in 12 years. 
And all of a sudden there it was again. 

The frustration level was ready to boil over. I remember hearing 
friends saying, well, you know, I could get a job at the glass facto- 
ry, I can go turn tricks in Clarksburg. Those are the kind of alter- 
natives you have. Those are the kind of alternatives Upward 
Bound students think of. They really do. I did. And I don't have to 
worry about that any more. I went to college. I finished 4 years. I 
finished 4 majors in 4 years. 

I think I must have been nuts but I did it, and when I started 
saying, I don't know how to fill out these financial aid papers, I 
called my Upward Bound counselor — I was a freshman in college 
and still couldn't fill them out, and I said, can you help me, and he 
did. 

These people do so much more — it is a people program. It is not 
just fancy technical services and things you can't afford, but people 
services and funds. It makes all the difference in the world. 

Should I stop? 

Mr. Ford. We will be right back. 




[Recess.] 

Mr. Ford. Would you go on? 

Ms. Harmon-Schamberger. Yes, sir. 

I am not sure how much more I can tell you because it becomes a 
litany, a sort of repetitious litany. It is the best thing that I ever 
had. 

Mr. Ford. The members may have some questions. 
Ms. Harmon-Schamberger. All right. 

Mr. Ford. We will call up the rest of the panel now and hear 
from them, so that the questions can be addressed to any or all of 
the members of the panel. 

So, would the following persons now come forward — Arnold Mit- 
chem, executive director of the National Council of Educational 
Opportunity Associations, Dr. Pamela Fay, president, National As- 
sociation of College Admissions Counselors, and Dr. Aaron Stills, 
associate professor of counseling and student development in 
higher education of Howard University. 

Senator, thank you very much. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. ARNOLD L. MITCH EM, EXECUTIVE DIREC- 
TOR, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY AS- 
SOCIATIONS, DIRECTOR, EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITY PRO. 
CRAM, MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY; DR. PAMELA FAY, PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGE ADMISSIONS 
COUNSELORS; AND DR. AARON STILLS, ASSOCIATE PROFESSOR 
OF COUNSELING AND STUDENT DEVELOPMENT IN HIGHER 
EDUCATION, HOWARD UNIVERSITY, A PANEL 

[The prepared statement of Arnold L. Mitchem follows:] 

PkKPARKI) StATKMKNT OF AkNOL!) L. MlTCHKM, EXKCUTIVK DIRECTOR, NATIONAL 

Council of Educational Opportunity Associations 

Mr. Chairman, Members of the Subcommittee, my name is Arnold Mitchem and I 
am the Executive Director of the National Council of Educational Opportunity Asso- 
ciations. I am pleased to have this opportunity to present the NCEOA's recommen- 
dations regarding the Reauthorization of the Special Programs for Students from 
Disadvantaged Backgrounds Subpart of the Higher Education Act. The programs 
authorized under th.i Subpart are more commonly known as the TRIO programs. 
Mr. Chairman, at th** invitation of yourself and Mr. Coleman, on April 30, the 
NCEOA submitted our recommendations to the Subcommittee with our reasons for 
supporting these changes. The recommendations include: 

1. Increasing the TRIO authorization level; 

2. Codifying the current practice of giving an institution or agency's prior experi- 
ence in administering a TRIO program a 13% weighting in making new awards; 

3. Providing that post-Vietnam era Veterans be eligible for Upward Bound serv- 
ices; 

4. Eliminating the matching requirement for Educational Opportunity Centers; 

5. Expanding the allowable activities under the TRIO training authority to in- 
clude the publication of training materials; and 

(i. Authorizing a National Center for Postsecondary Opportunity designed to in 
crease awareness of the availability of student assistance. 

With the exception of the National Center concept, most of these changes are 
merely technical, and I would therefore concentrate my attention this afternoon 
upon the present operations of the TRIO programs. 

In the 1980 Amendments, the Congress made significant changes in the TRIO sub- 
part, clarifying both the eligible population and the types of activities to be under- 
taken by each of the TRIO programs. These changes went into effect in the 1982-83 
academic year, and the TRIO community is basically pleased with the current oper- 
ation of the Subpart. We are not requesting any major modifications in the TRIO 
programs at this time. 
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As you well know, there are five TRIO programs presently authorized: Education- 
al Opportunity Centers, Spc*ci;il Services for Disadvantaged Students, Talent Search, 
Upward Bound, and a training authority for TRIO staff members. The* first of the 
programs. Upward Bound, was originally authorized under ^.he Economic Opportuni- 
ty Act in I!MS4. Talent Search was authorized in I!Mi!>; Special Services in UMiK; Edu- 
cational Opportunity Centers in 1972; ai d the training authority in 1970. All of the 
programs are targeted upon low-income and first generation college students— stu- 
dents whose family incomes are below 150 percent of the proverty level, where nei- 
ther parent graduated from college. 

Since the original authorization of the Higher Act. this Subcommittee has consist- 
ently viewed these Title 5V programs— as your report accompanying the 1!)H0 
Amendments noted — as an integral part of the strategy of federal student assist- 
ance. TRIO provides the type of nonfinancial assistance— information, tutoring, 
counseling, academic advising, remedial and supplemental instruction — that is nec- 
essary to provide low-income and first generation students a realistic opportunity to 
enroll in and graduate from college. 

In l!)K. r > 'ill Educational Opportunity Centers provided 100,000 low-income and first 
generation adults with information about admission to college and assistance in ap- 
plying for admission and for student financial assistance. The 107 Talent Search 
projects provided similar services to over 180,000 junior and senior high school stu- 
dents. Both of these programs operate at a cost of less than $1 10 per client. And as 
the Committee on Education and Uibor noted last, year, more than 20 percent of 
Black arid Hispanic freshmen who enroll in school have contact with one of these 
programs before enrolling. t/> >»«. r** , 

The «120 Upward Bound programs— the type of program Ms. Harmon-Scham- 
berger participated in at Salem College provide more /intensive services to high 
school students. These .'13,000 young people attend classes on college campuses 
during the summer where they also participate in a variety of cultural activities 
and motivational experiences. During the academic year, Upward Bound students 
receive additional counseling and instructional support, both on campus and at 
their high schools. According to a five-year follow-up study by Research Triangle In- 
stitute, !)1 percent of the Upward Bound graduates go on to college and Upward 
Bound graduates are four times as likely to receive a baccalaureate as similar stu- 
dents wlio do not have benefit of these services. 

The •ifiO Special Services programs provide support to a much larger group of low- 
income, first generation and physically handicapped students already enrolled in 
college. These 140,000 students receive such support as remedial instruction, special- 
ized academic and personal counseling, tutoring and specialized graduate placement 
assistance. According to a 1!)H2 study by Systems Development Corporation, Special 
Services students who receive counseling, tutoring and instruction are more than 
twice as likely to stay in school as are similar students who do not receive such sup- 
port. 

The TWO training program has been used to fund ten seminars for TRIO staff 
annually on topics such as computer utilization, serving physically handicapped stu- 
dents, and improving mathematics and science instruction. 

Mr. Ford, it is, as 1 am sure you appreciate, a real honor for me to appear before 
the Subcommittee today with Ms. Harmon-Schamberger. She is here, I sincerely be- 
lieve*, as the result of the policies this Subcommittee set into motion in the 1000's 
and l!)70's. She is here today, not only as the beneficiary of the TRIO programs, but 
also as the beneficiary of Pell, of SEOG. of GSL and of College Work-Study. She is 
the beneficiary of a deliberate policy to promote equal educational opportunity to 
postsecondary education because members of this Subcommittee truly believed that 
there were potential Rhedes Scholars not only among the children of the privileged, 
but also among the children of the poor and working classes. 

You and I have seen that policy eroded over the past ten years. As the American 
Association of State Colleges- and Universities' recent study confirms, participation 
rates of students from families with incomes below $10,000 have dropped 17 percent 
since the m id-severities; participation rates of Black students have dropped 11 per- 
cent. 

In my opinion, the evidence which I cited very briefly this afternoon provides 
% strong support for the position that TRIO program s/provi denser vices which are vital 
\i in assuring disadvantaged students a realistic opportunity to graduate from college./ 
^ Additionally, TRK) programs are the principal mechanism available in the Higher 
Education Act to assure that your conviction that there is potential among the most 
disadvantaged will be strongly articulated on our Nation's campuses. 

We appreciate the strong support the Subcommittee has provided the TRIO pro- 
grams in the past and 1 would be pleased to answer any questions you might have. 
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Dr. Mitchem. Thank you, Mr. Cnairman, members of the sub- 
committee. My name is Arnold Mitchem. I am the executive direc- 
tor of the National Council of Educational Opportunity Associa- 
tions. 

I am going to be brief this afternoon, Mr. Chairman. Essentially, 
what I would like to do is to highlight the recommendations we 
submitted to you and Mr. Coleman earlier this year. 

We are asking that this subcommittee consider increasing the 
TRIO authorization level to $400 million beginning with fiscal year 
1987 and moving in steps by $50 million increments up until fiscal 
year 1990 and there we are asking for the language, "such sums as 
necessary." 

Second, we are asking the subcommittee to codify the current 
practice of giving an institution's or agency's prior experience in 
administrating a TRIO program a 13 percent weighting in making 
new awards. 

We have found since this subcommittee introduced the prior ex- 
perience provision that it has caused a great deal of stability, sta- 
bility with our programs. In fact, the attrition rates since fiscal 
year 1981 have ranged between 12 and 10 percent, and so thus we 
feel that the intent of the Congress has been met in that the pro- 
grams continue. They are treating them as Human Development 
and Human Resource Programs, as opposed to experimental ef- 
forts, and we applaud that and appreciate that, and that stability 
we feel contributes to the success of not only Upward Bound but 
Special Services, Talent Search, and EOC. 

Third, we are urging the subcommittee to adopt our recommen- 
dation to provide that post Vietnam era veterans be eligible for 
Upward Bound services. 

We are proposing that you eliminate the matching requirement 
for educational opportunity centers. 

Of the five TRIO authorities, the EOC is the onlv authority that 
requires a 25-percent match. We are urging that that match be 
eliminated and bring that program into line with the oiher efforts. 

We are asking that you expand the allowable activities under the 
TRIO training authority to include the publication of training ma- 
terials and manuals. 

And finally, we ate urging that you consider a new piece of legis- 
lation that would authorize a national center for postsecondary op- 
portunity designed to increase awareness of the availability of stu- 
dent assistance. 

One of the things that we found is that a number of low-income 
students are unaware of the Federal Financial Aid Programs, and 
thus being unaware don't take full advantage of them. And we feel 
that the creation of a national center, a mechanism to sponsor and 
promote training in terms of providing information to students and 
to provide further and greater coordination between financial aid 
officers and high school counselors, et cetera, indeed is needed. 

I think that Ms. Schamberger's testimony and her presence here 
certainly dramatizes the importance, the value and the worth of 
the TRIO Programs. 

Clearly, as a result of policies established by this Congress in the 
1960's, we feel that these things ought to continue. 
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As I indicated to this subcommittee a week or so ago, it is our 
feeling that equal educational opportunity is being eroded and we 
feel that to continue the TRIO Programs indeed will be a step in 
trying to mitigate against some current political and policy reali- 
ties that are working against the low-income people. 

With that comment I will conclude my testimony, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. TTiank you very much. 

Dr. Pamela Fay. 

[The prepared statement of Pamela Fay follows:] 

Preparfh Statement of Pamela Fay, President and Counselor, St. Catherine's 
School, Richmond, VA, on behalf of the National Association of College Ad- 
missions Counselors 

Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I am Pamela Fay, College Counsel- 
or at St Catherine's School in Richmond, Virgina, and current President of the Na- 
tional Association of College Admissions Counselors. Our membership includes over 
3,500 high school counselors, college admission counselors, and independent counsel- 
ors. 

Thank you for providing the opportunity for me to .appear before the subcommit- 
tee to talk about the importance of counseling in furthering the goals of access, 
choice, and opportunity for students who seek to fart her their education. 

I speak in favor of adopting language that will authorize the establishment of a 
National Center for Postsecondary Opportunity, 5 suggest that this language be in- 
troduced in Title IV of the Higher Education Act. 

The Center will help to ensure that adequate information and counseling regard- 
ing federal financial -aid, college entrance academic requirements, and admission 
procedures are available to potential students who are not currently receiving such 
information. The Center will operate on an annual contract with the Department of 
Education. It is critical to have a Center in order to assure that efforts to improve 
the availability of information and counseling are effectively coordinated on a na- 
tionwide basis- The Center will reduce duplication of effort, assure quality and utili- 
ty of materials, and help to generate self-sustaining efforts at the state and local 
levels. Its functions will be: to serve as a clearinghouse for materials and programs, 
to provide technical assistance to local and state education agencies, to develop 
model counseling programs, and to provide training workshops for the entire school 
community from student to school board. 

The Center will not publish new guidance matercil, but wiK help the education 
community to make appropriate use of existing information and programs. In addi- 
tion, it will heJp to coordinate the development and dissemination of pre-eltgibility 
information for federal, state, and institutional student assistance programs, there- 
by helping to increase awareness about federal student assistance programs and 
educational opportunities. 

Service will be provided to populations that face unique prdbjems such as: eco- 
nomically disadvantaged minorities, handicapped individuals, adults and returning 
students, geographically isolated or rural students, and other groups that are under- 
represented in postsecondary education. 

in order to assure that there is broad professional involvment in the operation of 
the Center, the proposed language directs the Secretary of Education to involve or- 
ganizations representing a range of professionals including: student financial aid ad- 
ministrators, TRIO personnel, high school counselors, and college admissions coun- 
selors. 

I firmly believe that effective counseling is the key to improving educational op- 
portunity and that the Center will help counselors to do v a better job. 

The college decision-making process is a very complicated one. It includes the 
whole family and may take several years to complete, For students there is a se- 
quence of steps that culminates in a decision to go or not to go io some form of 
postsecondary education. Success for the counselor is when the student picks the 
right educational option* not just the most prestigious school, or the closest school, 
or the cheapest school. 

In many of the public high schools in the nation, there is not adequate support for 
counseling programs. There are not enough counselors because of financial short- 
falls. Often, there is not a clearly defined set of goals for the counseling programs 
and counselors* are assigned to whatever immediate job needs to be done. Student- 
counselor ratios are estimated to be 400 to one, far too large to allow direct and in- 
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depth help on an individual basis. Many counselors are serving without appropriate 
training or experience to provide an adequate postsecondary counseling program. 

All too often, high schools with inadequate counseling programs are serving low 
income students. Schools that have a tradition of sending high proportions of their 
students to college put more emphasis on counseling students for postsecondary edu- 
cational opportunities. Private high schools usually have a full-time college counsel- 
or who works closely and individually with each student to assure that they receive 
the most help possible in selecting the right college. The students who need the 
most help usually receive the least. 

Elaine El-Khawas of the American Council on Education has noted in a study 
that many of the very students on whom financial aid programs are targeted fail to 
apply. Twenty-five percent of students going to college from the very lowest income 
group do not apply for student aid. When asked why, two-thirds said that they 
didn't know about the programs. If this is true, there must be countless numbers of 
students who never apply because of lack of information about student aid. 

It is an expensive and time-consuming process to get specific information on the 
cost of attendance. A student needs to complete an admission application and a com- 
plete financial aid form before specific information on the cost of attendance is 
available. A student almost needs to matriculate at a school before he or she can 
determine the actual costs of attendance. This is too time consuming and expensive 
for most students. 

There have been several studies documenting the decline in the number of poor 
and minority students attending college now v*hen compared with 10 years ago. 
There are a number of possible reasons for this, but one of them may be the lack of 
timely information about educational options presented in a way that helps students 
Understand how best to proceed with their education. 

A number of the information resources available in the past are no longer avail- 
able. The Department of Education is currently providing a minimum of informa- 
tion for students who wish to apply for federal assistance. There are a few pasters, a 
booklet, and record for handicapped students, and a Spanish language application 
form for students in Puerto Rico. The Department is spending much more on qual- 
ity control than on quality of information. 

Departmental representatives have argued that such an information effort is not 
necessary because there are alternative sources of information available to students. 
Colleges, universities, and proprietary schools have increased the amount of infor- 
mation going to potential students over the last several years. Much of this informa- 
tion has to do with student aid and how to apply. Many organizations and associa- 
tions provide information, publications, and training programs. Commercial vendors 
produce and disseminate directories, video cassettes, and audio tapes to help stu- 
dents make better decisions. Public and school libraries often contain hundreds of 
books an* college catalogues to help students select a college. Many states provide 
training ^ -N/1 formation to professionals in the field. 

Infor';. > alone, however, is not sufficient for insuring good decision making. 
The infoiv ton must be incorporated by the potential student so that it takes on 
personal meaning. Even before someone is willing to take the lime to look at infor- 
mation, that person must have come to some sort of perception of self-worth and 
willingness to deal with the potential risks of continuing education. After a person 
has decided whether or not they might continue, he or she then needs to decide 
when and how to pursue that goal. Next, the student needs to decide on a program 
of study. Then, institutions must be screened for the correct characteristics. Finally, 
an institution is selected. Information riiust be available at different levels of speci- 
ficity as needed at different points in the students decision-making process. This se- 
quence of decisions might take several years .or just a few months. 

Counselors can help the potential students and families understand the options 
and possibilities. This needs to be done early because families and students make a 
series of academic and financial decisions based on their expectations about the 
future. If students do not believe that there is any hope of college, they may not 
take the appropriate academic courses or apply themselves to their school work. 
Families may not urge their children to go on because they do not believe that they 
can afford the cost of college. The belief that it is possible and realistic to go to col- 
lege preceeds the formal search process that begins in the junior and senior years of 
high school. The single best predictor of whether a high school student will go to 
college is not income, but intention. Students who wanted to go to college as juniors 
are much more likely to go than those who do not, regardless of income. 

The decision to go to college is a very serious one. And, it is very expensive to 
attend these days. It costs between $20,000 and $50,00(1 for four years at a residen- 
tial institution—public or private. The nation is approaching $10 billion in public 
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appropriations for student aid programs. We want to be sure that these personal 
and public funds are being used in the best possible way; that students make appro- 
priate educational decisions. 

We have a wonderful system of federal financial aid, but what good is it when 
many students who are eligible for it and who are qualified are not getting the 
proper information at the right time? Because of this, some students are lost. 

A counselor makes a difference. He or she helps students to identify their 
strengths, needs, and possibilities and then guides them through the information 
that is available. Students need to learn to ask the right questions in order to evalu- 
ate the catalogues that they receive from the colleges. The families may need help 
in filling out the needs analysis forms. There is a great deal of value in teaching 
students how to write letters, in preparing them for an interview, and in getting 
them to understand the importance of meeting deadlines. This is a series of firsts 
for a number of students and they need help during the process. This is especially 
true for those who are the first in their family to go to college. 

I would like to give you an example of an effective innercity counseling program. 
There are a number of others in the country. I know about this one because the 
man responsible for it is a member of my association. Jack Wright ha.* been the 
college advisor at Franklin High School in Los Angeles for 10 years. During that 
time the school increased its proportion of minority students from 3!> percent to 85 
percent of the student body. During the same time the percentage of graduates 
going on to college increased from 1T> percent to 78 percent. For the majority of 
these Hispanic youngsters, they are the first in their family to go on to college. Jack 
Wright does a number of things to get these results. For example: 

He holds financial aid workshops for parents and students in the local junior high 
schools; 

He charters buses so that students can visit universities and colleges in the region 
with the trips paid for by private contributions; 
He utiliz.es students, in a peer counseling program; 

He produces a weekly newsletter for students to keep them up-to-date on applica- 
tion deadlines and college visits; 

He locates summare college preparatory programs and arranges scholarships for 
students to attend; scholarships for students to attend; 

He coordinates visits by 80 college representatives each year to the high school 
campus; and 

He visits freshman and sophomore classes to explain the college admission proc- 
ess. 

Jack's office is filled with all the latest information and forms which are reviewed 
regularly by students. But, information is not what makes this program successful. 
His skill as a counselor is to make students understand that it is possible to succeed 
in college. A quote from a student letter to Jack makes this point: "Through time I 
shall remember the light you shined upon me, giving the hope of having a tomor- 
row. . . ." Lupe Aguilar, 1984. Lupe went on to one of the most selective colleges in 
the country. 

The Center for Postsecondary Opportunity will identify other programs such as 
Jack's and will help counselors across the country understand the potential and pos- 
sibilities. It will be a resource for counselors to use to improve their effectiveness 
and it will provide the materials to make that task easier. It will help to build a 
network of professionals who are dealing with similar problems. The staff will co- 
ordinate training programs and inservice curriculum materials. 

Some of the Center activity will be aimed at other educational professionals. Prin- 
cipals need information about how to organize a good counseling program with 
guidelines for the type of training and experience they must have to do a good job. 
Parent-teaeher groups need to understand how to utilize a counseling center in 
Lheir schools to get maximum effect. Superintendenets and board members need to 
understand the benefits that will accrue to their schools and community as a result 
of a st rong college counseling program. 

Currently there is no group that is able to do this. It is estimated that there are 
over (>(>,000 counselors in our nation's elementary and secondary schools. Less than 
10,000 of them are members of any professional organization. Most public schools 
allow their counselors little or no release time and no travel funds to enable them 
to attend professional workshops or meetings. Very few colleges or universities in- 
clude courses or summer institutes to provide specific training in college counseling. 

We and other associations sponsor training programs, but because of the limita- 
tions that I just mentioned, they reach very few counselors. Most of the participants 
in these programs are those who are already members of the associations. An active 
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(•Hurt must lx* made* to reach out to other counselors to include them in the process 
of improving educational opportunity for their students. 

The Center can do all this. It will brintf professionals together from varied back- 
grounds to identify the best and most appropriate counseling techniques, sources of 
information, model programs, and lists of experts. 

The $5 million authorized will provide enough support to generate an effective re- 
source. It comes to about $7(i for every school counselor in the country. Looked at 
another way. it comes *o less than $.f>0 for each student enrolled in college. This 
compares to the rough iy $1,000 provided in student aid for each student in college. 
This is a small cost when measured against the potential returns to students, fami- 
lies, and the nation. 

The locus of this testimony has been on counseling middle and high school stu- 
dents for college, which reflects the central concern of our association's members. 
Other groups are more involved with adults who are seeking to return to college 
after an absence from school. Such students face different problems and need differ- 
ent types of counseling. It is for this reason that there is a need for several groups 
to come together to operate the Center. Some groups have specific expertise in stu- 
dent aid. others are directly concerned with the needs of minority students, some 
work with adults. Each can rnnke its appropriate contribution by working together. 

Thank you Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Fay. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I am 
Pamela Fay, the college counselor at St. Catherine's School in 
Richmond, VA, and the current president of the National Associa- 
tion of College Admissions Counselors. 

Our association has secondary school members, college admis- 
sions counselors, and independent counselors. 

Thank you for providing me with the opportunity to speak before 
you today. I would like to speak about the counseling and the im- 
portance of counseling in furthering the goals of access, choice, and 
opportunity for students like Barbara who seek to further their 
education. 

I speak in favor of adopting language that will authorize the es- 
tablishment of a national center for postsecondary opportunity, 
which Dr. Mitchem just referred to. I suggest that this language be 
introduced in title IV of the Higher Education Act. 

We enthusiastically support the TRIO Programs, ones that have 
brought persons like Barbara and given her opportunities. 

The center will help to ensure that adequate information and 
counseling regarding Federal financial aid, college entrance aca- 
demic requirements, and admission procedures are available to po- 
tential students who are not currently receiving such information. 
The center will operate on an annual contract with the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

It is critical to have a center in order to assure that the efforts to 
improve the availability of information and counseling are effec- 
tively coordinated on a nationwide basis. 

The center will reduce, duplication of effort, assure quality and 
utility of materials, and help to generate self-sustaining efforts at 
the State and local levels. 

The center will not publish new guidance material but will help 
the education community to make appropriate use of existing infor- 
mation and programs. 

In addition, it will help to coordinate the development and dis- 
semination of preeligibility information for Federal, State, and in- 
stitutional student assistance programs, thereby helping to in- 
crease awareness about Federal Assistance Programs and educa- 
tional opportunities. 
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Services will be provided to populations basis. 

Many counselors are serving without appropriate training or ex- 
perience to provide adequate postsecondary counseling or informa- 
tion about Financial Assistance Programs. And usually high 
schools with inadequate counseling programs are serving low- 
income students. 

Elaine El-Khawas of the American Council on Education has 
noted in a study that many of the very students on whom Finan- 
cial Aid Programs are targeted fail to apply for financial aid. 
Twenty-five percent of students going to college from the very 
lowest income groups do not apply for student aid. 

When asked why, two-thirds of those who did not apply for aid 
said they didn't know about aid programs. If this is true, there 
must be countless numbers of students who never apply to college 
because of lack of information about student aid. They believe they 
cannot afford to attend college so they don't even apply or seek in- 
formation. 

There have been several studies documenting the decline of the 
number of poor and minority students attending college now when 
compared with 10 years ago. There are a number of possible rea- 
sons for this but one of them may be the lack of timely information 
about educational options presented in a way that helps students 
understand how best to proceed with their education. 

A number of the information resources available in the past are 
no longer available. The Department of Education is now spending 
more on quality control than on quality information. 

Information, however, is not sufficient for ensuring good deci- 
sionmaking. The information must be incorporated by the potential 
student so that it takes on personal meaning. 

Even before someone is willing to take the time to look at infor- 
mation, that person must have come to some sort of perception of 
self-worth, self-esteem, and be willing to deal with the potential 
risks that attending college may entail. 

After a person has decided whether or not to continue, he or she 
then needs to decide when and how to pursue that goal. 

Next, the student needs to decide on a program of study. Then 
institutions must be screened by the student for the characteristics 
most suitable to that student's needs, abilities, interests, and learn- 
ing style. 

Finally, an institution is selected. 

Counselors are critical in helping students and their families un- 
derstand the options and possibilities. This needs to be done early 
because families and students make a series of academic and finan- 
cial decisions based on their expectations about the future. These 
decisions are typically made in the seventh grade, much earlier 
than most people believe. 

The decision to go to college is a very serious one, and it is ex- 
pensive, as I am sure you know, to attend college these days. It cost 
between $20,000 and $50,000 for 4-year public and private institu- 
tions. The Nation is approaching $10 billion in public appropria- 
tions for Student Aid Programs. 

We want to be sure that these personal and public funds are 
being used in the best possible way, that students using them can 
make appropriate and careful educational decisions. 
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Students need to learn to ask the right questions in order to 
evaluate the catalogs. Families need help in filling out the needs 
analysis forms. If you have seen one, you know — some people think 
it takes a college education just to understand the form. 

I would like to give you an example of an effective inner-city 
counseling program. There are many in the country. 

This one that I am going to refer to is known especially to me 
because the counselor, the director of guidance, is a member of our 
association. 

Jack Wright has been the college adv J sor at Franklin High 
School in Los Angeles for the last 15 years. During that time the 
school increased its proportion of minority students from 35 per- 
cent to 85 percent of the student body. In the same amount of time 
the percentage of students going to college increased from 15 per- 
cent to 78 percent. 

For the majority of these Hispanic youngsters they are the first 
in their family to go to college. Jack has done a number of things 
to get these results, and he has done them deliberately, hoping to 
help these students. 

For example, he holds financial aid workshops for parents and 
students. He has created a computer program. He can sit down 
with families and they will give him income information and he 
will estimate right there for them what their needs analysis might 
be, an^. he can help direct them. 

He also uses students in a peer counseling program. 

The other things that he does are outlined in the testimony. 

Jack's office is filled with all the latest information and forms 
which are reviewed regularly by students. But information is not 
what has made that change in Franklin High School. Jack has 
made that change. 

His skill as a counselor is to make students understand that it is 
possible to succeed in college and possible to go to college. 

A quote from a student letter to Jack makes this point, and I 
quote: "Through time I shall remember the light you shined upon 
me, giving the hope of having a tomorrow . . . ." that was written 
by Lupe Aguilar in 1984. Lupe went on to one of the most selective 
colleges in the country. 

The center for postsecondary opportunity will identify other such 
programs and will help other counselors then understand the possi- 
bilities and potentials of such programs, will help to build a net- 
work of professionals who then can communicate with each other 
about using other's ideas in setting up successful counseling pro- 
grams to reach such students. 

Some of the center activity will also be aimed at other education- 
al associations. Principals need information about how to organize 
counseling programs, how to reach students. Parent-teacher group 
need to understand and to expect to know what they can expect for 
counseling. And superintendents and board members need also to 
realize what a strong program can do to their community. 

Currently, there is no group doing this. It is estimated that there 
are over 66,000 counselors in our Nation's elementary and second- 
ary schools. Less than 10,000 of them are members of any national 
professional organization. 
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Most public schools allow their counselors little or no release 
time and no money to enable them to attend professional work- 
shops or meetings. They are not getting trained, therefore-, by not 
going to professional workshops. 

Very few colleges or universities sponsor courses in their regular 
programs or in their summer programs to train counselors to work 
with students in a postsecondary opportunity situation, nor do they 
include financial aid information in their programs. 

We and other associations sponsor training programs but because 
of the limitations that I just mentioned we cannot reach counsel- 
ors. Most of the participants in our programs are those who are al- 
ready members of our association and who already are effective 
counselors but who want to improve. 

We have got to reach out to other counselors in order to reach 
all students who are out there and who need help. The center can 
do this. 

It will bring professionals together from varied backgrounds to 
identify the best and most appropriate counseling techniques, 
sources of information, model programs, and lists of experts. 

The $5 million authorized will provide enough support to gener- 
ate an effective resource. That comes to $76 for every counselor, 50 
cents for every enrolled college student. 

When measured against the potential returns to students, fami- 
lies and the Nation, it is a small cost. 

My testimony has been focused on counseling middle and high 
school students for college because that reflects the central concern 
of our association's members. 

Other groups who are more involved with adults seeking to 
return to college after an absence from school will be represented. 
Those students face different problems and need different types of 
counseling. It is for this reason that there is a need for several 
groups to come together to establish the center. 

Some groups have specific expertise in student aid, others are di- 
rectly concerned with the needs of minority students, some work 
with adults. But each can make its appropriate contribution by 
working together. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

Dr. Aaron Stills. 

[The prepared statement of Aaron Stills follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. Aaron Stills on Behalf of the American 
Association for Counseling and Development 

Good Morning. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the House of Representatives Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, my name is Dr. 
Aaron Stills. I am an Associate Professor of Counseling Psychology and Student De- 
velopment at Howard University, and I speak to you this morning as a representa- 
tive of the American Association for Counseling and Development. 

AACD, formerly the American Personnel and Guidance Association, is comprised 
of more than 44,000 professional counselors, counselor educators, college administra- 
tors and human development specialists. 

The American College Personnel Association and the Association for Multicul- 
tural Counseling and Development, two divisions of AACD, represent student devel- 
opment specialists and program administrators in our nation's colleges and universi- 
ties and focus on multicultural issues, respectively. 
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Also, the American School Counselor Association, one of AACD's largest divisions, 
has long been concerned with the secondary to postsecondary school transition and 
the academic, social and related adjustments that students must make in order to 
produce the most satisfying college and university experience. Our members are 
concerned with the counseling and related needs of the young adult and adult popu- 
lations who study in our higher education institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, let me first express our appreciation at having the opportunity to 
present our concerns regarding the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act 
and request that our written testimony be entered into the Committee hearing 
record. 

This mornjng, I will address those areas which our association feels are of critical 
importance in providing the people of this nation an equal opportunity in pursuing 
postsecondary education. 

As the debate over open access to quality education continues, we would be remiss 
if we did not address the important role of counseling and guidance. As you may 
know, the National Defense Education Act of 1958 firmly established counseling and 
guidance activity in our nation's schools. Over the past three decades, however, 
counseling and guidance has grown to encompass a broad range of legislative men- 
dates as an integral component addressing issues which include: 

Career and vocational counseling 

Drug and alcohol abuse 

Family neglect 

Sexual abuse 

Criminal activity 

Special education 

Psychological stress 

Social crises 

Counselors also assist young adults in career planning and in coping with life's 
transitions such as: 
From a secondary school to a postsecondary institution; 
from one postsecondary institution or program to another; 

and from a postsecondary institution to employment or from one job to another. 

Professional counselors at all levels of education work to assist individuals in 
maximizing their potential by overcoming barriers. 

Various studies have been conducted which validate the success of effective coun- 
seling and guidance for youth and adults. I am referring to a broad range of studies 
which have measured educational and career success based on variables such as: 
Family income, education level attained, college-study retention, self-awareness and 
job satisfaction. Also, research has been conducted which specifically focuses on the 
impact of counseling and guidance activities aimed at minority and economically 
disadvantaged young adults. For example, the success of the TRIO programs can be 
measured in various ways. In addition to academic sucess in postsecondary institu- 
tions, longitudinal studies would likely reveal that those participating in TRIO pro- 
grams exhibited higher scholastic achievement, were more likely to matriculate and 
enjoy higher wages in the labor market than a control group not receiving such 
services. Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, during the 1960's, students 
may have been "turning on and turning out,*' but today they are "dropping out and 
falling down." By that, I mean to focus your attention on students who have histori- 
cally lacked the skills to stay in school and pursue higher education. Instead, we 
find bright young students who drop out and find themselves slipping down the eco- 
nomic ladder. With greater attention to these at-risk students, we can nurture their 
talent and move them toward both educational satisfaction and a positive self-con- 
cept. 

Mr. Chairman, federal programs such as TRIO, which encourage and support the 
entrance of economically disadvantaged and minority students into postsecondary 
education are working! The more than 1200 TRIO projects with an FY '85 appro- 
priation of $174.9 million was money well spent. You and your colleagues are to be 
commended for your action. 

And, as you know, Mr. Chairman, an even greater investment will reap even 
greater rewards. 

However, due to geographic and regional differences of counseling and guidance 
activities in the nations elementary, middle and secondary schools, it is important 
that federal programs which address the secondary to postsecondary transition be 
continued, improved and expanded. 

Legislation which provides federal assistance in education should recognize the in- 
tegral role of guidance and counseling services. 
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From a broad perspective of counseling and guidance, benefits to individuals and 
society could be indicated through alterations in: Federal family income subsidies, 
substance abuse, incarceration, employment earnings, mental illness and family and 
social interactions. 

There is a strong case which can be made on behalf of federal support of counsel- 
ing and guidance programs in education. On April 30, 1985, our association submit- 
ted to the House Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education recommendations 
which included a "Student Information and Counseling Program/ 1 the purpose of 
which would be to assist secondary and postsecondary institutions in providing im- 
proved information and counseling services in order to ease the various transitions 
which individuals experience between secondary school, postsecondary institutions 
and the world of work. We would hopo that the committee would explore the possi- 
bility of establishing such a program and stand ready to assist in whatever way pos- 
sible. 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committee, the American Association for 
Counseling and Development is appreciative of the opportunity to present our con- 
cerns today, and I would be glad to answer your questions at this time. 

ATTACHMENT A 

A Proposal by the American Association for Counseling and Development and 
American College Personnel Association for consideration by the Congress as it con- 
siders the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act in 19S5. 

STUDENT INFORMATION AND COUNSELING PROGRAM — A NEW TITLE IN THE HIGHER 

EDUCATION ACT 

A. Findings: The Congress finds that — 

(1) There is a significant lack of adequate information resources which counselors 
may utilize in assisting students to make decisions about their higher education and 
employment future; and 

(2) although many schools and institutions have created effective models for the 
delivery of information and services to students, there is a need to organize existing 
models, develop new models and then disseminate information about these model 
counseling and student services programs so thet a greater number of students may 
benefit from them. 

B. Statement of Purpose: It is the purpose of this title to assist secondary schools 
and postsecondary institutions in providing improved information and counseling 
services to students (and graduates) in order to facilitate their higher education and 
employment decision-making process, especially during periods of transition, such 
as — 

(1) from a secondary school to a postsecondary institution; 

(2) from one postsecondary institution or program to another; and 

tc m a P ostsec °ndary institution to employment, and from one job to another 
(followup career maintenance assistance). 

C. Authorization of Appropriations: 
FY— $15 million; 

FY— $20 million; 

FY— $25 million; 

FY— $20 million; and 

FY- - —$15 million; 

D. Application for Funds: Secondary schools, postsecondary institutions, nonprofit 
education organizations, and any combinations thereof may apply to the Secretary 
of Education through a competitive grant process, for funding under this title. 

E. Matching Requirement: 25 percent match by recipient of grant. 

F. Uses of Funds: 

(I) Recipients of grants under this title shall use the funds for— 

(a) assessment of student information and counseling resource improvement 
needs; 

(b) development and implementation of exemplary and innovative counseling 
models; 

(c) research to gather and analyze new and needed data and information and to 
com/ile existing data and information into a useable form; 

f ' training of counseling personnel; 

cc$ ttvstaation of the effectiveness of counseling models, research and personnel 
training programs. 
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(2) These counseling models, research and personnel training programs should be 
designed to improve the following aspects of the information and counseling services 
available to students (and graduates) during periods of transition — 

(a) from a secondary school to a postsecondary institution: 

(i) courses of study which broaden opportunities, 

(ii) postsecondary costs, sources of and applications for student financial aid and 
indebtedness problems, 

(iii) postsecondary institution characteristics, and 

(iv) long-term employment implications; 

(b) from one postsecondary institution or program to another: 

(i) potential majors, 

(ii) potential graduate and professional education programs, 

(iii) employment prospects; and 

(c) from a postsecondary institution to employment, and from job to 

(i) employment prospects (particularly important information in this era of rapid- 
ly advancing technology), 

(ii) personal and financial implications of employment decisions, and 

(iii) job-seeking skills 

G. Administration: The U.S. Department of Education will designate a program 
administrator in the Office of the Assistant Secretary for Postsecondary Education 
to administer the program created by this title. 

H. Equity Provision: To ensure that counseling and student service programs 
work toward eliminating, and not perpetuating, barriers created by discrimination 
on the basis of race, sex, handicap. Grant applicants must provide assurances tha t 
their programs provide access and opportunity for all students. 

Revised in January, 1985 by a task force on higher education legislation of the 
American Association for Counseling and Development. 

Dr. Stills. Good afternoon. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the House of Representatives 
Committee on Education and Labor, Subcommittee on Postsecond- 
ary Education, my name is Dr. Aaron Stills. I am an associate pro- 
fessor of counseling psychology and student development at 
Howard University, and I speak to you this afternoon as a repre- 
sentative of the American Association for Counseling and Develop- 
ment. 

Also, at Howard University I had an excellent opportunity to 
interface with Mr. Joe Bell, who is director of the Upward Bound 
Program at Howard University, and I understand some of his stu- 
dents are here with us today. 

AACD, formerly the American Personnel and Guidance Associa- 
tion, is comprised of more than 44,000 professional counselors, 
counselor educators, college administrators, and human develop- 
ment specialists. 

The American College Personnel Association and the Association 
for Multicultural Counseling and Development, of which I am the 
immediate past president, two divisions of AACD, represent stu- 
dent development specialists and program administrators in our 
Nation's colleges and universities and focus on multicultural 
issues, respectively. 

Also, the American School Counsel Association, one of AACD's 
largest divisions, has long been concerned with the secondary to 
postsecondary school transition and the academic and social and 
related adjustments that students must make in order to produce 
the most satisfying college and university experience. 

Our members are concerned with the counseling and related 
needs of young adults and adult populations who study in higher 
education institutions. 

Mr. Chairman, let me first express our appreciation at having 
the opportunity to present our concerns regarding the reauthoriza- 
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tion of the Higher Education Act and request that our written tes- 
timony be entered into the committee hearing record. 
This afternoon I will address 

Mr. Ford. Without objection, the prepared text of all of the wit- 
nesses who appear today will appear in full in the record immedi- 
ately preceding their comments in the record. 

Dr. Stills. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

This afternoon I will address those areas which our association 
feels are of critical importance in providing the people of the 
Nation an equal opportunity in pursuing postsecondary education. 

As the debate over open access to quality education continues, 
we would be remiss if we did not address the important role of 
counseling and guidance. 

As you may know, the National Defense Education Act of 1958 
firmly established counseling and guidance activities in our Na- 
tion's schools. Over the past three decades, however, counseling 
and guidance has grown to encompass a broad range of legislative 
mandates as an integral component addressing issues which in- 
clude career and vocational counseling, drug and alcohol abuse, 
family neglect, sexual abuse, criminal activities, special education, 
psychological stress, and social crises. 

Counselors also assist young adults in career planning and in 
coping with life's transitions such as from a secondary school to a 
postsecondary institution, from one postsecondary institution or 
program to another, and from a postsecondary institution to em- 
ployment or from one job to another. 

Professional counselors at all levels of education work to assist 
individuals in maximizing their potential by overcoming barriers. 

Various studies have been conducted which validate the success 
of effective counseling and guidance for youth and adults. I am re- 
ferring to a broad range of studies which have measured education- 
al and career success based on variables such as family income, 
education level attained, college retention, self awareness, and job 
satisfaction. 

Also, research has been conducted which specifically focuses on 
the impact of counseling and guidance activities aimed at minority 
and economically disadvantaged young adults. 

For example, the success of the TRIO programs can be measured 
in various ways. In addition to academic success in postsecondary 
institutions, longitudinal studies would likely reveal that those par- 
ticipating in TRIO programs exhibit high scholastic achievement, 
were more likely to matriculate and eiyoy higher wages in the 
labor market, than a control group not receiving such services. 

There are also other studies that show that the students who 
enter into the TRIO programs and that eventually graduate, on- 
the-job performance, they do perform at an equal or better than 
rate of their counterparts who do not enter through admissions 
through the TRIO programs. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, during the 1960's 
students may have been turning on and turning out, but today 
they are dropping out and falling down. By that, I mean to focus 
your attention on students who have historically lacked the skills 
to stay in school and pursue higher education. 
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Instead, we find bright young students who drop out and find 
themselves slipping down the economic ladder. With greater atten- 
tion to these at risk students we can nurture their talent and move 
them toward both educational satisfaction and a positive self con- 
cept. 

Mr. Chairman, Federal programs such as TRIO which encourage 
and support the entrance of economically disadvantaged and mi- 
nority students into postsecondary education are working. 

Barbara's story is one story. There are hundreds of other stories. 
There are many other stories that will occur, such as some of the 
young people who are sitting in our audience today. 

The more than 1,200 TRIO programs with a fiscal year 1984 ap- 
propriation of $174.9 million dollars was money well spent. You 
and your colleagues ought to be commended for your action. 

And as you know, Mr. Chairman, an even greater investment 
will reap even greater rewards. 

However, due to geographical and regional differences of counsel- 
ing and guidance activities in the Nation's elementary, middle, and 
secondary schools, it is important that Federal programs which ad- 
dress the secondary to postsecondary transition be continued, im- 
proved, and expanded. 

Legislation which provides Federal assistance in education 
should recognize the integral role of guidance and counseling serv- 
ices. 

From a broad perspective of counseling and guidance, benefits to 
individuals and society could be indicated through alterations in 
Federal family income subsidies, substance abuse, incarceration, 
employment earnings, mental health, and family and social inter- 
actions. 

There is a strong case which can be made on behalf of Federal 
support of counseling and guidance programs in education. 

On April 30, 1985, our association presented to the House Sub- 
committee on Postsecondary Education recommendations which in- 
cluded a student information and counseling program, the purpose 
of which would be to assist secondary and postsecondary institu- 
tions in providing improved information and counseling services in 
order to ease the various transitions which individuals experience 
between secondary schools, postsecondary institutions, and the 
world of work. 

We would hope that the committee would explore the possibili- 
ties of establishing such a program and stand ready to assist in 
whatever way possible. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, the American As- 
sociation for Counseling and Development is appreciative of the op- 
portunity to present our concerns today and I would be glad to 
answer your questions at this time. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you. 

First, I would like to say that, Barbara, your story is one that I 
wish we could make into a film strip because there are some people 
that can't understand it unless they see it on the tube. You are not 
likely to show up in the newspapers or on television because you 
are a success story. If you had failed someplace along the way, you 
would be part of a "60 Minutes" program that would tell us how 
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bad the TRIO programs are functioning. It is unfortunate, but that 
is what we have to deal with. 

And you will see on the next panel somebody I recognize from 
his past and mine who has a similar story to tell, and it makes me 
very happy to have been associated with these programs for over 
20 years. 

I see Sarge Shriver from time to time and we like to talk about a 
lot of things that happened in the great days when we were put- 
ting together with him something called 'The War on Poverty". 
And TRIO was a part of that effort that came out of the old OEO. 
It is one of the things that he formed a personal attachment to, 
and whenever I encounter him and we get into any discussion of 
any length, one of the first things he asks me is, you are still 
taking care of TRIO for me, aren't you. 

He had the vision with people that were around in those days to 
visualize this. I think that if the people who had really been doing 
the work when I first came to the Congress, that put it all togeth- 
er, could see it, they would feel that that made their time in Con- 
gress well worthwhile. 

I would like to ask just one question. 

Dr. Fay, you were saying things that my intuition has been tell- 
ing me is a problem for some time, mainly because in the limited 
way in which I come in contact with students in my working class 
district, I frankly find that most of my high school counselors don't 
know very much about opportunities that are available to those 
students through assistance in Federal programs. 

And I also find what you told me about the terrible ratio. In my 
area I am afraid it is more than 400 to 1. In my high schools it 
sometimes is as high as 1,000 to 1. And then that ratio is affected 
by the fact that people they call counselors on the table of organi- 
zation are frequently monitoring other activities and doing other 
things and they have very little time in their day for actual coun- 
seling. 

The children who come from families with no parent or siblings 
who tell them anything about the mysteries of how to go to college 
don't even dream about that because nobody tells them it is a pos- 
sibility. 

Dr. Fay. That is right. 

Mr. Ford. And the counselors understandably are frustrated. We 
have tried through the Elementar and Secondary Act to put em- 
phasis on counseling. Unfortunately, that has been damaged by 
such things as block grants because couny lors don't loom in the 
power structure of the local hierarchy as a very important func- 
tion. 

Dr. Fay. That is right. 

Mr. Ford. In my State, where we have had terrible financial 
praible&;s, the sch^rJs have had to cut back on everything. And 
sacBly, almost invariably when you see one of my local school 
boards announcing the cuts for this year, one of the first things 
that goes is counseling. 

Assuming we had enough counselors, I still have doubts about 
whether or r^t we have ever attacked the idea of that counselor 
being inform^J on a regular basis about what kind of opportunities 
they might direct their students toward. 




Your center appeals to me. Of course, immediately I think of the 
great fight that will go on about where the center is going to be, 
but I know where it ought to be. 

Would you contemplate that that center would be disseminating 
information to counselors across the country? 

Dr. Fay. Yes; it would be dissemination of— that would be the 
prime point, the prime focus. There is information. There is a lot of 
information available from other sources than the Department of 
Education right now. There are many sources of information. But 
the problem is getting it — reaching the counselors. 

Unless they attend professional workshops or somehow know 
who to call, where and when, they don't get the information. They 
can't get out, you know, as you said. In addition to having 1,000 
students and 1,000 duties to do with each one of those students, 
they can't get out to get the information. 

So, the idea would be to find them, to reach them, and basically 
to reach students through them. I mean, that is the real— to reach 
the Barbaras of the world. 

Mr. Ford. Mitch, you have been at this for a long time. As a 
matter of fact, if you and I each had a buck for every time we have 
been before the committee, we could have a 

Dr. Mitchem. We would have a lot of money. 

Mr. Ford. But what }s ycur own feeling about, from the years of 
experience you have h&d with this, how many of the people come 
to the attention of TRIO because high school counselors are aware 
and active enough to direct them toward it? 

Dr. Mitchem. Not as many as we would like. The problem we 
find in low income neighborhoods and working class neighborhoods 
is that the counselor-student ratios are very poor. And I think the 
center that Dr. Fay is proposing here, that we support, is some- 
thing that would indeed enhance and enrich a very necessary 
effort. 

Studies, as you know, have shown that the participation rate for 
low income students in Federal financial assistance programs is 
going down, and we feel that part of the reason it is going down is 
that these kids aren't getting the information. 

So, anything that would beef that up would support and supple- 
ment the TRIO programs as well as make a big difference in terms 
of the American public school system, in our opinion. 

Mr Ford. Mr. McKernan just handed me a note that the center 
is to be located in Portland, Maine. 

Dr. Mitchem. I have been to Portland. That is a good town. 

Mr. Ford. I might suggest to you, Mr. McKernan, that if we were 
to talk about locating any kind of a center in Maine, the people in 
Poland Springs would think we are sending the Women's Job Corps 
back there and we would have real trouble. 

Mr. McKernan. 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Barbara, I would like to say how impressed all of us have been 
with your testimony. I guess we should have known, though, that it 
takes somebody quite special to bring a Senator over to this side of 
the Capitol, especially one who is willing to stay for half an hour. 
That should have been a tipoff. 
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The Chairman mentioned that you have a wonderful story to tell 
and I, too, thrnk that maybe we ought to be thinking of ways for 
you to tell your story — through a videotape, perhaps — because that 
would get people's attention as much as anything that we can do in 
these kinds of programs. 

From your experience with the Upward Bound program, were 
there any particular parts of it that you felt were the most impor- 
tant, as you think back about it? 

Ms. Harmon-Schamberger. Probably, the major area that they 
really seemed to affect was the travel, not because we went a lot of 
places and did a lot of things but for many of us we have never 
seen these things. And it is the idea that they exist. You don't 
know they exist, you don't know what you are missing, you don't 
worry about it. They really exist. 

And it created a domino effect, if you will. It made it a little 
easier to understand why the programs in the summer — jsow, they 
hit you with the English and the composition and the mathematics 
skills — made more sense, because you wanted to be in those places 
that you had traveled to. 

It was really a physical demonstration of what we were doing. It 
seems strings, that one, because the ACT, as I said, is the compo- 
nent, axtc 5i seems like maybe a three pronged component, the 
travel, the *rtudy skills in the summer, and the ACT, because they 
form a triangle. They really do. They demonstrate why one needs 
the other, that component, showing you what you don t know and 
you are missing, that you are missing something. 

Mr. McKernan. Do you find that a major part of the program 
was improving your basic educational skills, or was that more of a 
highlight, in that it demonstrated why you needed to improve your 
skills? 

Ms. Harmon-Schamberger. They are sort of sneaky because 
they don't tell you that is what they are doing. The study in social 
skills, probably the major in terms of getting — I guess that is what 
we are saying, getting something. I am not sure how they do it at 
times, because when you are in the midst of it the program just 
sort of swarms around you. It becomes a really major component. 
Does that clarify it? 

Mr. McKernan. It seems like it is the whole approach that ties 
things together? 

Ms. Harmon-Schamberger. It is a very sneaky whole approach. 
You don't even know what you are being hit with until after you 
get out and say, I can spell. My spelling is much better now than it 
was before and I can say that is Upward Bound, because i before e 
except after c was something I didn't learn until I was 18. 

Mr. McKernan. Well, I was sharing with the Chairman on our 
way over to vote that I spoke recently at an Upward Bound group 
in Brunswick, Maine at Bowdoin College, and the questions that I 
received from that group were a lot more difficult than at most of 
the town meetings that I hold in my district. So, I know they are 
doing something right, or else they were very well prepared before 
I arrived. 

Let's talk a little bit about this national center for postsecondary 
education. Let's start with you, Mr. Mitchem, because you men- 
tioned that in ycur testimony as No. 6. 
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Tell me how that would differ from the current TRIO Program, 
both Talent Search and the Education Center? 

Dr. Mitchem. Sure. Talent Search and EOC's are direct service 
mechanisms. That is, they actually affect the client population, 
they relate and touch the client population. 

Whereas the national center for postsecondary opportunity 
would not be in direct contact with the client population but rather 
would be in contact with the professional community in providing 
them better information and more information so they could 
indeed better advise the client population. 

So, it is not in competition with Talent Search and EOC. It is not 
a direct service program. 

Mr. McKernan. You mentioned a number in your oral testimo- 
ny that was not in your written testimony on increasing the TRIO 
authorization level. What was that number? 

Dr. Mitchem. Yes; right now the authorization level is "such 
sums as necessary, M and what we are proposing is that the number 
be $400 million. That is what it was prior to the Omnibus Reconcil- 
iation Act in 1981. So, we would like to go back to that, use that as 
a benchmark, and then march forward with $50 million increments 
until we get to about 1990, fiscal year 1990, and then fall back on 
the language, "such sums as necessary." 

Mr. McKernan. What were the appropriation levels before 1982 
with a $400 million authorization level? 

Dr. Mitchem. $156.5. 

Mr. McKernan. So, that really hasn't been reduced, then? 

Dr. Mitchem. No, sir; the actual appropriation has not been— 
well, the appropriation was reduced by $6 million in fiscal year 
1981, I believe it was, but it was the authorization level that we 
lost in the Omnibus Reconciliation Act. 

So, all we are saying is that we would like to go back to the au- 
thorization level of the Ed Amendments of 1980, which was $400 
million. 

Mr. McKernan. In these times of $200 billion deficits, I am less 
concerned about authorization levels than I am appropriations. 
Dr. Mitchem. Surely. 

Mr. McKernan. What appropriation are you suggesting for the 
program? 

Dr. Mitchem. Well, because there were some reductions in the 
early part of the current administration, in order for us to go back 
to that level, what we would like to characterize as restoration, 
right now we should be at $190 million and we are at $174.9. 

We are not experiencing any growth, we haven't experienced any 
growth in the last several years. The last 2 years we have been 
able to stay up to current services level in the appropriations. 

So, we would like to set an authorization that would allow for 
some restoration and also allow for some growth, because right 
now we are serving less than 10 percent of the eligible population 
of the country. 

We feel there is sufficient evidence to suggest that these pro- 
grams work. We feel that these programs compliment the Student 
Financial Aid Programs. 

They sort of service as an insurance policy, along with the Pell 
Program, where on the one hand the government gives students 
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dollars to go to school, and many of these students also need sup- 
portive services. They need tutorial programs, they need advising, 
they need counseling. A?>^ it seems to me that it makes some sense 
to do that, partic&darly in light of the fact that these programs 
aren't that costly. 

If you will look at a special services program, you are talking 
roughly about, $400 $ student annually. 

If you look at some of the Outreach Programs, like Talent Search 
and EOC, you are talking &fe§ut a unit cost that is less than $100 
per student. 

So, given these things it seems to us that if indeed we are talking 
about giving everyone a quality opportunity that we need more 
funds and a greater expansion of this program. 

Mr. McKeENAn. Ms. Fay, given the fact that you have a desire 
for what amounts to a new program, and that new programs are 
very hard to come by with the present budget problems, especially 
when the existing program is underfunded, do you see any way 
that this could be accomplished through any of the exiting pro- 
grams, that somehow money could be earmarked from one of the 
other programs to disseminate this information? 

Dr. Fay. Well, as it is proposed the money would come out of the 
operating budget of the Department of Education. And no, I don't 
know of any other sources. 

Mr. McKernan. In other words, you wouldn't have it come out 
of the TRIO budget? 

Dr. Fay. No; absolutely not. 

Mr. McKernan. The next question, which is one that we would 
obviously be asked on the floor of the House were we to propose 
this type of a center, is, why doesn't your organization do it? 

Dr. Fay. As I said earlier, we have 3,500 members, half of whom 
are college admissions counselors and half of whom are secondary 
school counselors. There is another few who are independent coun- 
selors, as well. 

But at our meetings we can't reach counselors because they can't 
get out of their classrooms, or can't get out of their schools to come 
to meetings. 

We do everything that we can to reach those counselors but the 
basic problem is they cannot get dismissal time to get out of their 
schools and they don't have funds to go to meetings. 

We try to take the meetings to them. An example is one that was 
held at Lynchburg College, and it was a free day at Lynchburg Col- 
lege in Virginia and all counselors were brought in. And we 
reached about 20 that way, and it was a good experience for them. 

But we all work professionally full time in our own jobs, the 
members of the association, and there are not enough of us to go 
around to train all of the counselors in the United States, those 
56,000 who are not being reached. 

Mr. McKernan. One last question, Mr. Chairman. Do any of you 
have any suggestions on how we ought to change the funding for 
any of the existing TRIO Programs, if, in fact, we are not going to 
have any more money for 1986 than we had in 1985, which is in 
fact going to be a 3V2 percent cut over what you received in 1985 if 
you factor in inflation? 
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Mr. Ford. Well, I would just point out to the gentleman, these 
programs are insulated in the House budget They will have the 
cost of inflation. That is figured into the $76-billion savings that is 
in the House budget. All are need-based programs. 

Mr. McKernan. If, in fact, that is what comes out of conference. 
I am just saying, if 

Mr. Ford. But our appropriation is going to be passed on the 
basis of the House budget. 

Mr. McKernan. But before it can become law it has to be passed 
by both bodies. 

Mr. Ford. Or be in the continuing resolution. 

Mr. McKernan. Which has to have Senate and House concur- 
rence. In the best of all worlds, that would happen and you would 
get a cost-of-living adjustment. And I will even concede, because of 
the chairman's persuasiveness, that that may, in fact, be what will 
happen. Even if it does, the program is still underfunded, if it was 
underfunded for 1985. 

Are there any ways that you would divide up the money any dif- 
ferently? If we don t have enough money anyway, are there any 
programs that ought to get more of the available money, as op- 
posed to less? Do any of you want to dare try and answer that? 

Dr. Mitchem. No; absolutely. No; TRIO is one line item in the 
Federal budget, special programs for students from disadvantaged 
backgrounds, and the Department of Education has the discretion 
to distribute those funds amongst the five authorities. And no, 
there is no way that we can take money from Upward Bound and 
put it into Talent Search, or take money from Talent Search and 
put it into Special Services. They are all starving. 

And I would agree with the chairman, we have got to get the 
current services. If we don't, we lose 25,000 students. We have al- 
ready lost 50,000 students in these programs since 1980. I don't see 
any further economies. 

Dr. Fay. I would like to add something. I don't have any sugges- 
tions except that I would like the Federal Government to look at it 
as an investment. I think if you invest this money in these stu- 
dents and you produce more Barbaras in the world that you are 
going to have citizens who are able to contribute to society in terms 
of taxes, to be specific, at a higher level than you have now. There 
will be less drain on society and more contributing members of so- 
ciety, just to plug for it. 

Mr. McKernan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

I wasn't aware until we started these hearings earlier this year 
that the free 800 number at the Department had been dropped. Dr. 
Fay, do you know of the extent to which your counselors used the 
800 number when it was in existence? 

Dr. Fay. I think that it was used extensively prior to its being 
dropped. There is very little— I am not aware of much more than 
one bulletin that comes from the Department of Education con- 
cerning financial aid. It comes too late for my students. I rely on 
other programs to get financial aid information. I rely on other or- 
ganizations and my own organization to get information about fi- 
nancial aid. 

I think we would like to have that number. 
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Mr. Ford. We sent a letter a while back to the Department and 
asked them to tell us why it had been dropped. I have a letter back 
saying that they are looking into it to find out why they dropped it 
and when they find out they will let me know. 

But it occurred to me that as imperfect as that was at least a 
counselor who was honest enough to say, well, I don't really know 
how to advise you but I can give you a phone number that you can 
go to the phone booth and call and then you can ask your questions 
of someone who is supposed to know. 

Dr. Fay. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. That seems like simplicity personified. It was not 
dropped by the Congress in any action. It was dropped somehow 
over there in the Department and it didn't get to our attention. 
Student aid people knew about it but apparently didn't feel that 
anything would happen if they complained about it. We are looking 
into it and I can assure you that all of the members who have been 
working with these programs are deeply concerned about this 
whole question of information dissemination. 

Back in the 1970's, as a matter of fact, we put requirements in to 
advise students, in effect, of some of their rights when they did fi- 
nally get into the program, which for the first time happened 

I am also hopeful that in reauthorization we are going to require 
institutions to identify a package when they finally get it put to- 
gether so that the student knows where the money is coming from, 
because most of them have no idea that if someone talks about 
eliminating a program that it has any impact on them. 

Dr. Fay. That is right. 

Mr. Ford. All they know is the nice man or lady at the student 
aid office said, OK, here are the papers, you are going to go to 
school, and they don't know how much of it csme from the institu- 
tion, the State, other sources, the Federal Government or what- 
ever, so why should they worry if somebody here in Washington 
says we are going to cut something out. 

But information in these programs, not just to the disadvantaged 
population, has been very, very soft from the very beginning and 
there is no excuse now, after 20 years. There was an excuse in the 
early years because people couldn't be expected to know about it. 
But for someone to be calling themselves a counselor and sitting in 
a high school who doesn't now know at least the basics about the 
availability of Federal programs, in my mind is grounds for remov- 
al even under the tenure act for professional incompetency. And I 
don't want to attack counselors. I think I have made it clear on the 
record that I understand the problems that they deal with. 

But I hope that you can help us, if we are able to put some em- 
phasis if not some new money on the importance of these functions 
to get the people in your organization in particular behind the idea 
of convincing institutions like the public school authorities that 
this is well worthwhile. 

I am not sure that it is very much different in the private high 
schools but we have no way of knowing what happens there be- 
cause there is no central sort of information gathering about what 
their practices are. I suspect it is probably better because the 
teacher ratios and everything else are better. 
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Thank you very much, all of you, for your preparation for today. 
I invite you to stay to hear our next panel. 

Mr. Ford. Mr. Raul Diaz, President, National HEP/CAMP Asso- 
ciation, Mr. Patrick Mason, former College Assistance Migrant Pro- 
gram participant, Analyst with the United Negro College Fund, 
and Hilda Crespc, education director, Aspira of America. 

Dr. Stills, would you encourage your college students to stay. I 
want them to hear what Patrick is going to say, and I want them 
to hear who Patrick is and where he came from. 

Mr. Raul Diaz. 

STATEMENTS OF RAUL DIAZ, PRESIDENT, NATIONAL HEP/CAMP 
ASSOCIATION; PATRICK MASON, FORMER COLLEGE ASSIST- 
ANCE MIGRANT PROGRAM PARTICIPANT, ANALYST, UNITED 
NEGRO COLLEGE FUND; AND HILDA CRESPO, EDUCATION DI- 
RECTOR, ASPIRA OF AMERICA 

[The prepared statement of Raul Diaz follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Raul Diaz, President. National HEP/CAMP 

Association 

Mr. Chairman, committee members, my name is Paul Diaz. I am the Director of 
the College Assistance Migrant Program at California State University at Fresno, 
California. Currently I am also serving as President of the National Association of 
High School Equivalency Programs (HEP) and College Assistance Migrant Programs 
(CAMP). 

In 19G7, HEP was established to meet the educational needs of the migrant stu- 
dent who, due to several factors, dropped out of high school and later made a deci- 
sion to return to complete school. In 1972, CAMP was created to facilitate access to 
institutions of higher education for the migrant farmworker who had completed 
high school. Together, these programs have served as models for a national second- 
ary and postsecondary assistance program for the migrant seasonal farmworker. 

HEP and CAMP programs were first administered by the migrant division of the 
United States Office of Economic Opportunity (OEO). In 1973, the programs were 
transferred to the Division of Farmworker Programs within the Department of 
Labor. Since 1980, HEP and CAMP have been administered by the office of Migrant 
Education within the Department of Education. Through these changes, the HEP 
and CAMP programs have enjoyed strong bipartisan congressional support. 

Earlier this year, the HEP/CAMP Association submitted to this subcommittee its 
recommendations for the reauthorization of the Higher Education Act. Rather than 
review the total list of recommendations, I will highlight for you the issues identi- 
fied by the Association as being most critical to the continued success and enhance- 
ment of the HEP's and CAMP s. In conclusion, I will list our current recommenda- 
tions for changes in the Higher Education Act affecting the quality and stability of 
HEP and CAMP programs. There are three basic issues that I will address this 
morning. They are: 

1. The need for multi-year funding of HEP's and CAMP's. 

2. The consideration of past performance as a selection criterion for HEP and 
CAMP funding. 

3. The need for increased appropriations for HEP and CAMP programs. 



Since fiscal year 1080, the funding for HEP and CAMP has been on an annual 
basis. As a result, all proposals submitted are viewed as one year proposals with no 
assurance for continued operation beyond the first year. This policy has proven to 
be extremely detrimental to program operations by making it difficult for programs 
to design program objectives over a span of more than one year. Further, it leads to 
lack of continuity in staffing, staff development, and student follow-through. Multi- 
year funding for HEP and CAMP would greatly improve the development of long 
range program goals which will ultimately translate into an improved delivery 
system services to students. 



MULTI-YEAR FUNDING 
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PAST EXPERIENCE AS FUNDING CRITERION 



Currently, the selection criteria for the HEP and CAMP grants consist of 100 
points divided into 8 major categories. These categories include recruitment, plan of 
operation, objectives and activities, and others. However, within this current system 
there is no provision for rewarding projects which demonstrate successful past per- 
formance. Selection of projects to be funded is primarily based on grantsmanship 
and not on a proven track record of successful operation. As a general rule, other 
student services programs within the Department of Education recognize past per- 
formance by awarding up to 40 points to projects which have proven to be successful 
in meeting their stated goals and objetives. We recommend consideration be given 
to applying this provision to HEP and CAMP. 



Although the number of migrant students eligible for HEP and CAMP continues 
to increase, funding for these programs has remained relatively unchanged. In fact, 
based on statistics derived from the U.S. Department of Education, a smaller per- 
centage of migrant students are served each year. This decrease is as a result of 
inflationary costs and an increase of eligible students. For example, for fiscal year 
1984 there were 2,800 students served by ;!0 HEP projects and 710 students served 
by 10 CAMP projects. For fiscal year 1985, there is 2,900 students to be served by 23 
HEP projects and only 440 students to be served by 5 CAMP projects. The decrease 
in CAMPs is due to a decrease in appropriations for CAMP although there were an 
estimated 8,000 migrant high school graduates this past June. 

Over the past 18 years of existence, HEP and CAMP have served an estimated 
50,000 individuals. Of the HEP participants, 85 percent of them have received their 
GED, and 90 percent are successfully placed in a college or university, technical or 
vocational school, training, or employment. For CAMP, 88 percent of the students 
successfully complete their freshman year with an average Grade Point Average of 
2.3, based on a 4.0 scale. 

The HEP and CAMP programs have reached a period of prominence such that for 
the first time, the U.S. Department of Education has funded for 1985 a national 
evaluative research project. Based in California, this project is charged with deter- 
mining the effectiveness and long range impact these programs have had with the 
students they have served. 

This evidence suggests that these are model U.S. Department of Education pro- 
grams with a proven track record of success. Increased appropriations for HEP and 
CAMP would not only serve the best interests of those students needing the services 
but more importantly, it would serve as a sound investment in the future of this 
great nation. On behalf of the migrant/seasonal farmworker students of this coun- 
try, the National HEP and CAMP Association wishes to express it's gratitude to 
members of this committee for it's continued support of these programs. Through 
HEP and CAMP, thousands of individuals have been able to effectively utilize edu- 
cation as a vehicle to help determine and shape their future and, in turn, this has 
enabled them to significantly contribute to the welfare of our country. 

In summary, the National HEP and CAMP Association submits the following rec- 
ommendations to be added to the language of the Higher Education Act: 

a. Except under the extraordinary circumstances, the Secretary shall award 
grants for three-year period. 

b. The Secretary shall include a factor which will recognize superior performances 
from established projects in providing services to the migrant and seasonal farm- 
worker students. 

c. The Secretary shall not increase the number of projects when there is no sub- 
stantial increase in funds appropriated for these projects under their support. 

d. There is authorized to be appropriated $12,000,000 for fiscal year 1986; 
$14,000,000 for fiscal year 1987; $16,000,000 for fiscal year 1988; $18,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1989; and $20,000,000 for fiscal year 1990 to carry out the provisions of this 
subpart. 

Thank your for this opportunity to speak to you in behalf of the National Associa- 
tion and the 50,000 persons served by HEP and CAMP Programs. 

Mr. Ford. Your statement will be printed in full in the record. 
Proceed to add to it, supplement it, highlight it, comment on it in 
any way you wish. 



NEED FOR ADDITIONAL FUNDING 
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Mr. Diaz. Good afternoon, Mr. Chairman, committee members. 
My name is Raul Diaz. I am the director of the College Assistance 
Migrant Program at California State University, Fresno, CA. 

Currently I am also serving as president of the National Associa- 
tion of High School Equivalency Programs, HEP, and College As- 
sistance Migrant Programs, CAMP. 

In 1967 HEP was established to meet the educational needs of 
the migrant student who, due to several factors, dropped out of 
high school and later made a decision to return to complete school. 

In 1972 CAMP was created to facilitate access to institutions of 
higher education for the migrant farmworker who had completed 
high school. 

Together, these programs have served as models for a national 
secondary and postsecondary assistance program for the migrant 
seasonal farmworker. 

Earlier this year the HEP/CAMP Association submitted to this 
subcommittee its recommendations for the reauthorization of the 
Higher Education Act. Rather than review the total list of recom- 
mendations, I will highlight for you these issues identified by the 
association as being most critical to the continued success and en- 
hancement of the HEP's and CAMP's. 

In conclusion I will list our current recommendations for changes 
in the Higher Education Act affecting the quality and stability of 
HEP and CAMP Programs. 

The three basic issues I will address this afternoon are, No. 1, 
the need for multiyear funding for HEP's and CAMP's; No. 2, the 
consideration of past performance as a selection criterion for HEP 
and CAMP funding; and No. 3, the need for increased appropria- 
tions for HFP and CAMP Programs. 

Since fiscal year 1980 the funding for HEP and CAMP has been 
on an annual basis. As a result, all proposals submitted are viewed 
as one year proposals with no assurance for continued operation 
beyond the first year. 

This policy has proven to be extremely detrimental to program 
operations by making it difficult for programs to design program 
objectives over a span of more than 1 year. Further, it leads to lack 
of continuity in staffing, staff development and student follow- 
through. 

Multiyear funding for HEP and CAMP would greatly improve 
the development of long range program goals which will ultimately 
translate into an improved delivery system of services to students. 

Currently the selection criteria for the HEP and CAMP grants 
consist of 100 points divided into eight major categories. These cat- 
egories include recruitment, plan of operation, objectives and ac- 
tivities, and other categories. 

However, within this current system there is no provision for re- 
warding projects which demonstrate successful past performance. 

Selection of projects to be funded is primarily based on grants- 
manship and not on a proven track record of successful operation. 

As a general rule, other student services programs within the 
Department of Education, such as TRIO, recognize past perform- 
ance by awarding up to 40 points to projects which have proven to 
be successful in meeting their stated goals and objectives. We rec- 
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ommend consideration be given to applying this provision to HEP 
and CAMP. 

On the need for additional funding, although the number of mi- 
grant students eligible for HEP and CAMP continues to increase, 
funding for these programs has remained relatively unchanged. In 
fact, based on statistics from the U.S. Department of Education, a 
smaller percentage of migrant students are served each year. 

This decrease is a result of inflationary costs and an increase of 
eligible students. For example, for fiscal year 1984 there were 2,800 
students served by 20 HEP projects and 710 students served by 10 
CAMP projects. For fiscal year 1985 there is an estimated 2,900 stu- 
dents to be served by 23 HEP projects and only 440 students to be 
served by 5 CAMP projects, which is an estimated 5 percent of the 
total eligible population. 

The decrease in CAMP's is due to a decrease in appropriations 
for CAMP, although there were an estimated 8,000 migrant high 
school graduates this past June. 

Over the past 18 years of existence, HEP and CAMP have served 
an estimated 50,000 individuals. Of the HEP participants, 85 per- 
cent have received their GED, and 90 percent are successfully 
placed in a college or university, a technical or vocational school, 
training, or employment. For CAMP, 88 percent of the students 
successfully complete their freshman year with an average grade 
point average of 2.3 based on a 4 scale. 

The HEP and CAMP Programs have reached a period of promi- 
nence such that, for the first time the U.S. Department of Educa- 
tion has funded for 1985 a national evaluative research project. 
Based in California, this project is charged with determining the ef- 
fectiveness and long range impact these programs have had with 
the students they have served. 

This evidence suggests that these are model U.S. Department of 
Education programs with a proven track record of success. 

Increased appropriations for HEP and CAMP would not only 
serve the best interests of those students needing the services, but 
more importantly, it would serve as a sound investment in the 
future of our country. 

On behalf of the migrant/seasonal farmworker students of this 
country, the National HEP/CAMP Association wishes to express 
its gratitude to members of the subcommittee for its continued sup- 
port of our programs. 

Through HEP and CAMP thousands of individuals have been 
able to effectively utilize education as a vehicle to help determine 
and shape their future, and in turn this has enabled them to sig- 
nificantly contribute to the wealth of our country.. 

In summary, the National HEP and CAMP Association submits 
the following recommendations to he added to the language of the 
Higher Education Act: 

One. Except under extraordinary circumstances, the Secretary 
shall award grants for a 3-year period. 

Two. The Secretary shall include a factor.. which will recognize 
superior prior performances from established projects in providing 
services to the migrant and seasonal farmworker students. 
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Three. The Secretary shall not increase the number of projects 
when there is no substantial increase in funds appropriated for 
these projects under their support. 

Four. There is authorized to be appropriated $12 million for 
fiscal year 1986; $14 million for fiscal year 1987, $16 million for 
fiscal year 1988; $18 million for fiscal year 1989; and $20 million for 
fiscal year 1990, to carry out the provisions of this subpart. 

Thank you for the opportunity to speak to you, and I will answer 
any questions. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

I see that we have been joined back here by a lady who doesn't 
look old enough for me to call her the "mother of this program," 
but she has certainly been the big sister. 

In your testimony you mentioned that in 1973 the program was 
spun out of OEO into the Labor Department. In 1973 the OEO was 
being dismantled and the Agricultural-Labor Committee of the 
Education and Labor Committee recommended that HEP and 
CAMP go over to the Labor Department as a part of the agricultur- 
al labor division. 

It was over there without clearly identified funding and in a 
couple of years a Secretary decided not to fund it, and the lady sit- 
ting back here in the corner in no time at all had 175 Members of 
Congress sign a letter to the President, and they changed that deci- 
sion. 

We subsequently amended the law so that he had no choice 
about funding it. But there have been all kinds of neat ideas about 
eliminating it by people who don't know what it does over the 
years, and fortunately there are committed — I know she knows 
that I mean this in a complimentary way— hillbillies from West 
Virginia who catch them at it and use persistence and love to beat 
them. 

And I think that the record, no better place than here, ought to 
show the contribution that Pat Rissler made to keeping this pro- 
gram alive in perhaps its darkest hour. 

Patrick is smiling because he worked for her for a while and he 
knows that she is a tough gal. 

The next one is Patrick Mason, and I want, for the record, to tell 
the members of the committee something about Patrick. 

In 1976 he was an orange picker first class in Florida with a 
family that moved in the migrant stream, and entered St. Edwards 
University through the HEP/CAMP program. 

As a CAMP student, finished his BA in 3 years. In the summer 
between his junior and senior years he interned with this commit- 
tee for the summer and he was the president, as I recall, at that 
time, or vice president of the student body in the following senior 
year. 

I am told by the university that he learned the Washington ways 
so well that when he became an officer of the student body he had 
an administrative assistant, just like the Members of Congress. 

When he graduated, he entered the University of Michigan and 
has earned a masters degree in Economics. So, Patrick is now, I 
assume, one of those funny people we call economists. 
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He is now employed as an analyst with the United Negro College 
Fund and is completing the work for his Ph.D. in economics, at the 
new School of Social Research in New York City. 

Patrick, it is a pleasure to see you after rill this time, even 
though you look like a pretty slick fiu# i&iw tftflifc idiKP slothes 
since you have gone to New York. 

You may proceed to comment on you? testimony* 

[The prepared statement of Patrick L. Mason follows:] 

Statement of Patrick L. Mason, Former College Assistance Mic.hant Program 

Participant 

I would like to begin by giving thanks to this subcommittee -and its honorable 
Chairman for allowing me the opportunity to come before you today. 

Currently, I am an employee of the United Negro College Fund, Inc., as well as a 
Ph.D student in economics at the New School for Social Research in Manhattan. I 
consider these two activities a part of my second career. My first "career" lasted 
slightly more than 14 years: from the fall of 1962 when I was just over four years of 
age, to the winter of 1977, when I had to pick oranges for the last time in order to 
pay to my return to St. Edwards' University after the Christmas break. 

Students from migrant/seasonal farmworker backgrounds learn about long hours, 
hard work, and trying times rather early in life. We quickly learn that sheer physi- 
cal strength alone is not sufficient to get one through 10 hours of walking up and 
down a 22 foot ladder with a 10 lb. sack of oranges on your shoulder, or the continu- 
ous bending and stooping and crawling in muck to lift one-half bushel buckets of 
tomatoes and cucumbers, or the constant catching and throwing of extra-large 
striped watermelons. (I would also ask this subcommittee to bear in mind that these 
and similar activities are carried out in areas of the country, such as Florida or 
South Texas, where midday heat and humidity can easily become too stifling for 
any form of physical exertion.) The extra ingredients needed for survival in this, 
America's most demanding form of employment, are generally labeled persistence, 
stick-to-it-tiveness, desire, mental toughness, etc. In short, one simply develops the 
mentally correct attitude and heart to survive and rise above difficult situations. 

The secret of the HEP/CAMP success story for people such as myself and others 
was the ability of these programs to sharpen, redirect, and tightly focus these skills 
on achieving excellence in a collegiate environment, as opposed to merely surviving 
in orange groves, peach orchards, and beet fields. CAMP's commitment to 
mandatory tutoring, facilitators, and guidance counselors familiar with the back- 
grounds and problems of migrant/seasonal farmworkers all helped to allow students 
to quickly and successfully become complete participants in the total campus life. 

During the time I was a student at St. Edward's, CAMP and former CAMP stu- 
dents were not only involved in student government, the student newspaper, the 
university- wide academic and student affairs councils, but we also made a point of 
thoroughly enjoying ourselves in the intramural sports program. Significantly, 
during my last year at St. Edward's, a former CAMP student was elected President 
of the student government. On a more personal note, I was greatly surprised and 
honored that my fellow classmates decided to nominate me for Man of the Year in 
1980, despite the fact that after having graduated one year ahead of schedule I was 
already in graduate school at the University of Michigan and had not been on 
campus for nearly a year. 

The accomplishments of students from the HEP/CAMP programs have not been 
limited to their brief years in college. Among the individuals that I have been able 
to maintain contact with since leaving the CAMP program are a psychologist, a law 
graduate, several teachers, an accountant, two criminal justice professionals, and 
other involved in the business world. Moreover, at some point in the not too distant 
future, I hope to be the second former CAMP student from St. Edward's University 
to acquire a Ph.D in economics. 

Although I have not calculated the present value of my lifetime stream of net 
earnings that are attributable to my college education, a quick review of my 1984 
tax return, or for that matter, a mere fleeting glance at my check stub as 30% of 
my salary goes for federal, state, and local income taxes, conclusively demonstrates 
that America receives an envious rate of return on its investment in CAMP stu- 
dents. It is my fondest wish that this subcommittee and Congress will continue to 
allow America to take advantage of this high performance, low risk investment ve- 
hicle. 
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Thank you for your time and attention. 

Mr. Ford. I might also- say he was a very good softball player. He 
was on the "Ford's Tigers" that summer when we had a virtually 
undefeated season. 

Mr. Mason. Thank you. 

I would like to begin by saying thank you to the subcommittee 
and to its honorable chairman for allowing me to come before you 
today. 

Currently, I am an employee of the United Negro College Fund, 
as well as a Ph.D. student in economics at the New School for 
Social Research in Manhattan. I consider these two activities as a 
part of my second career. 

My first career, if you will, lasted slightly more than 14 years, 
from the fall of 1962 when I was just over 4 years of age, to the 
winter of 1977 when I had to pick oranges for the last time in order 
to pay for my return trip to St. Edwards after the Christmas break. 

Students from migrant/seasonal farmworker backgrounds learn 
about long hours, hard work and trying times rather early in life. 
We quickly learn that sheer physical strength alone is not suffi- 
cient to get one through 10 hours of walking up and down a 22-foot 
ladder with a 100-pound sack of oranges on your shoulders, or the 
continuous bending and stooping and crawling in muck to lift one- 
half bushel buckets of tomatoes and cucumbers, or the constant 
catching and throwing of extra large striped watermelons. 

I would also ask this subcommittee to bear in mind that these 
and similar activities are carried out in areas of the country, such 
as Florida or south Texas, where midday heat and humidity can 
easily become too stifling for any form of physical exertion. 

The extra ingredients needed for survival in this, America's most 
demanding form of employment, are generally labeled persistence, 
stick-to-it-tiveness, desire, mental toughness, et cetera. 

In short, one simply develops the mentally correct attitude and 
the heart to survive and rise above difficult situations. 

The secret of the HEP/CAMP success story for people such as 
myself and others was the ability of these programs to sharpen, re- 
direct, and tightly focus these skills on achieving excellence in a 
collegiate environment, as opposed to merely surviving in orange 
groves, peach orchards, and beet fields. 

CAMP's commitment to mandatory tutoring, facilitators, and 
guidance counselors familiar with the backgrounds and problems of 
migrant/seasonal farmworkers all help to allow students to quickly 
and successfully become complete participants in the total campus 
life. 

During the time I was a student at St. Edwards, CAMP, and 
former CAMP students were not only involved in student govern- 
ment, the student newspaper, the universitjrwide academic and stu- 
dent affairs councils, but we also made a point of thoroughly enjoy- 
ing ourselves in the Intramural Sports Program as well. 

Significantly, during my last year at St. Edwards a former 
CAMP student was elected president of the student government. 

On a more personal note, I was greatly surprised and honored 
that my fellow classmates decided to nominate me for man of the 
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year in 1980, despite the fact that after having graduated 1 year 
ahead of schedule I was already in graduate school at the Universi- 
ty of Michigan and had not been on campus for nearly a year. 

The accomplishments of students from the HEP/CAMP Pro- 
grams have not been limited to their brief years at college. 

Among the individuals that I have been able to maintain contact 
with since leaving the CAMP Program are a psychologist, a law 
graduate, several teachers, an accountant, two criminal justice pro- 
lessionals, and others involved in the business world. 

Moreover, at some point in the not too distant future I hope to be 
the second former CAMP student to acquire a Ph.D. in economics. 

Although I have not calculated the present value of my lifetime 
stream of net earnings that are attributable to my college educ- 
tion, a quiCK review of my 1984 tax return, or for that matter a 
mere fleeting glance at my check stub as 30 percent ci my salary 
goes for Federal, State, and local income taxes, conclusively demon- 
strates that America receives an envious rate of return on its in- 
vestments m CAMP students. 

It is my fondest wish that this committee and Congress will con- 
tinue to allow America to take advantage of this high performance, 
low risk investment vehicle. 

Thank you for your time and for your attention. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

Hilda Crespo. 

[The prepared statement of Hilda Crespo follows:] 
Pkkpahkd Statement of Hilda Crespo, Education Director, ASPIRA of America 

Ac»£> na r m A e is Hil ^ a Cres P°and I am Education Director for Aspira of America. 
r£« ™ America is one of the largest Hispanic organizations in the nation and has 
a long history of advocacy for improved educational opportunities for Hispanics. 
Uvcmt the last several years Aspira has administered five Talent Search projects as 

^JL a y^ e MFJ^'^ d J r °^' Aspira °R? rates educational outreach centers in 
New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Puerto Rico. Over 14,000 students per 
SL a, S P QK educational counseling services by Aspira. I am honored to come 
H knnn^w^ C ° Itj* 1 ® e onbehff of the Hispanic Higher Education Coalition. The 
Hispanic Higher Education Coalition, composed for fourteen national Hispanic orga- 
S^ 1 ,s a membership organization concerned with the postsecondary education 
nromnto^J- erSG ? ls P an,c communities. The principal goal of the Coalition is to 
promote the increased participation of Hispanic Americans in higher education. The 
Coalition recognizes that higher education is the key to addressing the issues of dis- 
Th \? tl °n» unemployment, and other problems presently facing our community. 
The Coalition also recognizes that unless the number of Hispanics in postsecondary 

Hp^I w!?^L lnCre, T d, . We wi r H H ot de^P the ^ture leaders and professionals to 
*~ with the complex issues facing this, the fastest growing population in the coun- 
nXir..!? y ' th ® Co . alltlon recognizes that, while the numbers of Hispanics in higher 
" ™ be increased we must enhance the quality cf education our students 
shon tt u K 50 thG ^ T U J? adequately prepared 1 for tomorrow's challenges. In 
snort, the human capital and intellectual resources represented by this largely bilin- 
i. nd bicultura population will remain largely untapped unless concerted policy 
attention is given to the improvement of educational opportunity for Hispanic stu- 

t^rll 6 ^^ 6 ^ grateful to the Subcommittee and its Chairman for ex- 
^ms R f^nA^P ° on Title ,IV TRIO Program. These Special Pro- 

*,rams for students from Disadvantaged Backgrounds have greated facilitated the 
vnnfh t£° I>osLset * ndar y education and the college retention of many Hispanic 
crmcM^^. Pr T a r 8 ' ? n 2 ln P? rticular the Talent Search program/have been 
till I 1 -5" " ia lng mformatlon regarding postsecondary education opportune 
MimmLfs] - a £ fi necessary outreach support to Hispanic youth. The Coalition's 
test.mony is designed to provide recommendations which can facilitate the provision 
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of these important services to our communities in a manner that we believe is con- 
sistent with the intent of these programs. 

SUBPART 4— SPECIAL PROGRAMS FOR STUDENTS FROM DISADVANTAGED BACKGROUNDS 

Though the TRIO programs have provided important services to many Hispanic 
communities, there is a Uvo-pronged thrust in the recommended changes for TRIO: 
'1) to increase the TRIO services and program dollars that reach the Hispanic com- 
x uaity and (2) to focus TRIO services more directly to meet the educational needs 
\S Hispanics and others who live under similar regional and institutional environ- 
ments. 

In addition to the changes in law, our recommendations should be prefaced by the 
concern that there is a serious underutilization of Hispanics within the manage- 
ment staff of the Dmsiun of Special Programs that oversees the TRIO programs, 
and clearly within the, entire Department of Education. The program monitors, 
auditors, and deveiojjers of regulations to reflect, and be sensitive to, the per- 
spectives of various repels of the United States, including the Midwest, Northeast, 
West, Southwest and ciher regions where Hispanics are programmatically underre- 
presented. 

A change is recommended in Sec. 417A. CbX2) which would add additional weight 
in evaluating prior service to meeting the regional needs addressed by TRIO pro- 
grams: 

Sec. 4 17 A. (bX2) In making grants and contracts under this subpart, the Secretary 
shall consider the prior experience of service delivery under the particular program 
for which funds are sought by each applicant and will evaluate the extent to which 
the project has contributed to meeting the regional needs addressed by this subpart, 
as well as other performance indicators as the Secretary deems appropriate. 

To support many of the changes recommended herein a substantial increase in 
appropriations and authorization of funds is indicated. These increases are neces- 
sary to create a critical mass of support that is required to reserve the negative 
trends over the past decade in the participation rates of Hispanics, blacks and other 
disadvantaged groups in postsecondary education. It has been widely acknowledged 
that the current level of appropriations in inadequate to meet the needs of more 
than 10 percent of the disadvantaged population eligible for, and in need of, these 
services. 

Sec. 4 17 A. (c) For the purpose of making grants and contracts under the subpart 
there are authorized to be appropriated $800,000,000 for Fiscal year J 986 an such 
sums as may be necessary for each of the succeeding fiscal years ending prior to 
October 1, 1989. 



The overwhelming majority of Hispanics enrolled in college are enrolled in 2-year 
colleges, and the majority of these are enrolled part-time. These students complete 
their 2-year degree objectives at rates as low as 3-6 percent, and their rates of trans- 
fer to 4-year institutions are even lower. Likewise, a large percentage of Hispanics 
enrolled in 4-year colleges are also enrolled part-time. This cohort is also very un- 
likely to complete the baccalaureate program. The addition of clauses (4) and (5) to 
Sec. 417B, (a), focuses Talent Search services on meeting the primary advisory and 
financial needs of these students: 

Sac. 417B. (a) (4) identify qualified youth currently enrolled part-time in postsec- 
ondary institutions and to provide such youth assistance in securing ample student 
aid to allow them to enroll full-time to complete their degree objectives; 

>Bec. 417B. (a) (5) to identify qualified youth currently enrolled in community col- 
leges and to assist such youth in selecting appropriate courses and in securing ample 
student aid to facilitate trans fering to four-year institutions upon the completion of 
the Associate Arts degree; and 

Hispanics and blacks have traditionally not competed well with other students in 
performance on the Scholastic Aptitude Test and the American College Test. This 
problem has been exacerbated by the wide-spread utilization of SAT preparation 
courses on the part of middle-class students through private schools, or occasionally 
ti. 1 rough public school programs in middle-income neighborhoods. The Talent Search 
program should provide tutoring and instruction to prepare for the SAT, ACT or 
other placement instruments used within the state as a primary service of the pro- 
gram in addition to the services identified above, as indicated in the new clause 
below: 

Sec. 417B. (a) (G) to provide tutoring or instruction to prepare for college entrance or 
placement tests to youths who do not have access to such instuction within the 
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schools in which they are currently enrolled, and, whether enrolled or not. do not 
have access to such instruction through a project supported by this subpart. 

The above new clauses i *. subsection (a) preclude the need for the current subsec- 
tion (b) which should be deleted: 

Sec. 417B. (b) [A talent search project assisted under this subpart may include, in 
addition to the services described in paragraphs (1), (2), and (3) of subsection (a), tu- 
torial services for youths being encouraged to undertake or reenter programs of 
postsecondary education if such tutorial services are not otherwise available to such 
youths through a project assisted under this subpart.J 



The Upward Bound program should continue to provide the full range of services 
previously provided, but should include, as a required service, the instruction and 
tutoring to prepare for the SAT and ACT. Subsection (b) below will be inserted 
before the existing subsection (b) which will become subsection (c): 

Sec. 417C. (b) An upward bound project assisted under this subpart shall provide 
instruction or tutoring to prepare for college entrance tests to youths who do not have 
access to such instruction within the schools in which they are currently enrolled, 
and do not have access to such instruction through a project supported by this sub- 
part. 

Sec. 417C. (c) In addition to the services identified in subsection (b), an upward 
bound project assisted under the subpart may provide services such as — [continues 
with clauses (1H9J1 

The existing subsections (c) and (d) will become subsections (d) and (e) respective- 
ly, and will remain unchanged. 



The Special Services program is strategically important in the arsenal of tools to 
reduce the extremely high college dropout rates for Hispanics and other disadvan- 
taged groups. Due to the part-time enrollment pattern of Hispanics, Special Services 
should focus more directly on meeting the advisement and student aid assistance to 
enable students to enroll full-time. The new subsection (b) below will be inserted 
before the existing subsection (b) of Sec. 417D. While we acknowledge that such 
services are allowed under current law, we hold that the high risk of part-time stu- 
dents warrants such special focus. 

Sec. 417D. (b) A special services project assisted under this subpart shall provide 
part-time enrolled students assistance in securing ample student aid to enable them 
to enroll full- time to complete their degree objectives. 

The existing subsection (b) will become subsection (c) and will remain essentially 
unchanged, except for an introductory phrase: 

Sec. 417D. (c) In addition to the services identifed in subsection (b) a special serv- 
ices project assisted under this subpart may provide services such as— [continues 
with clauses (1H8)] 



The Educational Opportunity Centers may provide a valuable service to Hispanics 
and others by focusing advisement services on community college students who 
intend to transfer to 4-year colleges and on 4 -year college students who intend to 
pursue a graduate program upon completion of the baccalaureate degree. Paragraph 
(1), within Sec. 417E. (a), has been modified to include language with the intent to 
meet this need: 

Sec. 417E. (a) (1) to provide information with respect to financial and academic 
assistance available for individuals desiring to pursue a program of postseconday 
eduation [; and J or to continue their education to a more advanced undergraduate 
degree or graduate degre?; 

The need for the auow change in focus may be more apparent when related to a 
recent decision by the Department of Education to discontinue funding of an 11- 
year-old EOC project, administered by UCLA, largely because of the stated ineligi- 
bility of community college students who were targeted to receive assistance to 
transfer to 4-year colleges. Through a series of policy decisions, and proposal evalua- 
tion decisions, predicated on related policies, the state of California, in which resides 
31 percent of all Hispanics, no longer enjoys the services of an EOC project. The 
Northest region, which also has heavy concentrations of Hispanics, likewise has ex- 
perienced difficulties in having EOC programs funded. 
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Paragraph (2) will remain unchanged. In order to better focus on state-defined pri- 
orities for rectifying the underenrollment of minorities within each state, a state 
planning activity for information dissemination, largely supported by the state, will 
be addressed within the proposed paragraph (3) below. This planning activity will 
facilitate improved coordination of the services traditionally provided by EOE: 

Sec. 417E. (aX3) to assist in planning a statewide system of information dissemina- 
tion with, respect to student aid and academic assistance available to undergraduate 
and graduate students in coordination with state-defined priorities to rectify the un- 
derenrollment of state residents. 

Given that EOC's serve adults who may never have taken the SAT or ACT, or 
who may have performed poorly in such tests, assistance in preparation for college 
entrance tests should also be provided by EOCs both for undergraduate and gradu- 
ate level matriculation, as well as counseling to assist students to complete their 
undergraduate degree, as proposed in the following changes to subsection (b): 

Sec. 417E. (b) An educational opportunity center assisted under this subpart may 
provide, in addition to the services described in clauses (1) [, and] (2) and (3) of 
subsection (a), [tutorial and counseling services for persons participating in the 
project if such tutorial and counseling services are not otherwise available through 
a project assisted under this subpart.] such services as — (1) instruction or tutoring to 
prepare for undergraduate or graduate college entrance tests; (2) counseling services to 
college enrolled students to assist them in completing their degree requirements, 
when such counseling services are not otherwise available through a project assisted 
under this subpart. 

In order to endure the support of state higher education planning agencies to 
carry out the planning objective of this subpart, the following new paragraph will 
be added to subsection (c): 

Sec. 417E. (cX4) require an assurance that the state postsecondary department will 
provide support as part of the 25 percentum matching requirement in developing a 
statewide plan which specifies priority needs to rectify the underenrollment of state 
residents in undergraduate and graduate postseconday institutions. 

Mr. Chairman and Members, I thank you for the opportunity to testify before the 
Subcommittee. The Coalition welcomes the chance to share our recommendations 
regarding TRIO and is hopeful that these important programs will be strengthened 
and thus be able to better serve our students. 

Ms. Crespo. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, my 
name is Hilda Crespo and I am director of Education fnr Aspira of 
America. 

Aspira of America is one of the largest Hispanic organizations in 
the Nation and has a long history of advocacy for improved educa- 
tional opportunities for Hispanics. 

Aspira has administered five Talent Search projects and one 
Upward Bound project. Aspira operates educational outreach cen- 
ters in New York City, Philadelphia, Chicago, and Puerto Rico. 

Over 14,000 students per year are provided with educational 
counseling services by Aspira. 

I am honored to come before this subcommittee on behalf of the 
Hispanic Higher Education Coalition. The Hispanic Higher Educa- 
tion Coalition is composed of 14 national Hispanic organizations 
and is a membership organization concerned with the postsecond- 
ary education needs of the diverse Hispanic communities. 

The principal goal of the coalition is to promote the increased 
participation of Hispanic Americans in higher education. The coali- 
tion recognizes that unless the number of Hispanics in postsecond- 
ary education is increased, we will not develop the future leaders 
and professionals we need to deal with the complex issues in the 
future. 

Finally, the coalition recognizes that while the numbers of His- 
panics in higher education must be increased, we must enhance the 
quality of education our students are to receive so that they can be 
adequately prepared for tomorrow's challenges. 
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Given the above, we are grateful to the subcommittee and its 
chairman for extending the invitation to testify on title IV TRIO 
Programs. 

Before I go on, I would like to indicate that the Hispanic commu- 
nity has a vested interest in TRIO Programs in that it serves as a 
vehicle for access to higher education for many Hispanics, and I 
would hke to note that the coalition is seriously concerned about 
underrepresentation of Hispanics in the management staff of the 
Division of Special Programs that oversees the TRIO Programs and 
also the entire Department of Education. 

The recommendations that we are recommending are twofold; 
one, to increase the TRIO services and program dollars that reach 
this Hispanic community; and two, to focus TRIO services more di- 
rectly to meet the unique educational needs of Hispanics and 
others who live in similar regional and institutional environments. 

One, under prior experience, the coalition recommends that 
added additional weight be given to projects that have contributed 
to meeting the regional needs of particular areas; and two, with 
the recommendations that we have proposed we recommend that 
the authorization level be $800 million for the fiscal year 1986 and 
such sums that may be necessary for each succeeding fiscal year 
prior to October, 1989. 

Under Talent Search, the coalition recommends that program 
services be expanded to include servicing part time students to en- 
courage and allow them to enroll fulltime to complete their degree 
objectives; and two, to identify qualified students enrolled in com- 
munity colleges to facilitate their transferring to 4-year institutions 
upon completion of associate degrees. 

. we w * nt to put- -Special emphasis on this because the majori- 
ty of Hispanics are ^rolled in 2-year community colleges, and the 
graduate rate and transfer rate is less than 6 percent 

So, if you take that into consideration, Hispanics are in serious 
trouble when it comes to education, when you look at our gradua- 
tion rate from the community colleges. 

Three, the coalition recommends providing tutoring and instruc- 
tion to prepare students for college entrance and placement tests 
tor youth who would not normally have access to such instruction. 

btudents that would qualify for Talent Search do not have the 
luxury to enrol* in private programs that provide such instruction. 

Under Upward Bound, the coalition recommends that program 
services be expanded to provide instruction or tutoring to prepare 
for college entrance tests. 

And under Special Services for disadvantaged students, the coali- 
tion would hke to point out that this program is a viable resource 
to reduce the high school dropout rate in the Hispanic community 
and would like to expand the services to include servicing part- 
time students, to assist them in securing financial aid to enable 
them to enroll fulltime to complete their degree. 

Under Educational Opportunity Centers, the coalition would like 
to expand this service to provide information with respect to finan- 
cial aid and academic assistance for not only undergraduate stu- 
dents but graduate students. So, in this area we are talking about 
not only servicing students to enroll in postsecondary institutions 
but also servicing students at the community college level and also 
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servicing students to encourage them to enroll in graduate pro- 
grams. 

The coalition would like to note that recently an 11-year project 
at UCLA was defunded because they were servicing students that 
were already enrolled at a community college, and this program 
serviced over 10,000 students. 

So, now the State of California is without the services of an EOC 
Program. 

In addition, the coalition would like to see the charge for EOC 
increased to include to assist in planning a statewide system of in- 
formation dissemination with respect to student aid and academic 
assistance available to undergraduate and graduate students in co- 
ordination with State defined priorities to rectify the underenroll- 
ment of State residents. 

The coalition recommends that a 25 percent matching require- 
ment be required in developing a statewide plan in rectifying the 
problem of underenrollment at the State level. 

In addition, the coalition recommends the following services be 
increased: 

One, instruction or tutoring to prepare undergraduate students 
and graduate students to take their placement and entrance tests; 
two, counseling services to college enrolled students to assist them 
in completing their degree requirements when these services are 
not normally provided to them. 

I would like to thank Mr. Chairman and Members of Congress on 
behalf of the coalition in sharing our recommendations regarding 
TRIO. 

Mr. Ford. Thank you very much. 

I am struck by your recommendation that students in communi- 
ty colleges be within the ambit of the Talent Search Program. That 
is the one you are referring to? 

Ms. Crespo. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. Statistically, we know that 72 percent of all Hispanics 
who are in any kind of postsecondary education in the country are 
in 2-year colleges. A majority of all blacks who are attending any 
kind of college in the United States, including all of the 3,000 col- 
leges in the United States, are attending community colleges. And 
you are correct that the present structure assumes that they are 
like other people in the community colleges, although as you indi- 
cate only 6 percent of the Hispanics go on to complete a full college 
education. 

I am very anxious to see whether or not that could be done with- 
out putting an excess strain on the program, and we thank you for 
bringing that to our attention. 

Mr. McKernan. 

Mr. McKernan. The first question I have is for 

Ms. Crespo. I asked the first panel if they had to choose among 
the various TRIO Programs if there was not sufficient funding, al- 
though perhaps a little bit more than last year, is there any differ- 
ent way that you would divide up the money among those pro- 
grams? 

Ms. Crespo. The coalition would recommend an authorization 
level of $800 million. 
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Mr. McKernan. I don't blame them, but assuming we don't get 
that, if you had to divide up the existing funds, would you have 
any different allocation among the programs, that you feel would 
benefit the members of your coalition more than the way the pro- 
grams are now funded? 

Ms. Crespo. The coalition feels that the budgeted amounts for 
the existing programs is not adequate at this poijat, so you 
cannot — there is no way you could distribute funds in a different 
way that would make them more adequate. 

Mr. McKernan. OK. Patrick, how did you end up in the HEP/ 
CAMP Program? Just how did you become a part of the program, 
how were you discovered or how did you finally get to St. Edwards? 

Mr. Mason. The program was brought to my attention by a 
teacher who happens to live in the neighborhood, and he told me 
about the program or he mentioned the availability of the pro- 
gram, because apparently the teacher had met one of the field rep- 
resentatives of the program and that representative told him and 
he told me. 

Mr. McKernan. And from your experiences and others who have 
been involved in the program, is that the way most of them found 
out about the program? 

Mr. Mason. Generally from the field representatives of the pro- 
gram that were there recruiting, disseminating information. 

Mr. McKernan. Field representatives from whom? 

Mr. Mason. From the HEP/CAMP Program and from— there 
was also at the time a representative who was not associated with 
HEP/CAMP but who knew of the program. She was involved with 
the State of Florida. I forget exactly which department. But she 
knew the program was very valuable and since she herself had 
come from a migrant labor background and was very knowledgea- 
ble of the State, she took it upon herself to disseminate informa- 
tion as much as possible. 

Mr. McKernan. Procedurally, once you found out about it, how 
did you go about trying to get into it? 

Mr. Mason. Once I found out about % it was a process of filling 
qu% the application, the forms, the fedous forms and sending those 
forms in to St. Eds. 

Mr. McKernan. Mr. Diaz, you tw,,; about the past experience cri- 
teria that you feel ought to be beefed up, I gather. You talk in your 
testimony about how applications or grant applications, that is, not 
applications from people like Patrick, but grant applications, are 
rated on a 100 point system divided into 8 major categories. Success 
doesn't have anything to do with that? 

Mr. Diaz. No. At this point the 100 point criteria mentioned ad- 
dresses adequacy of resources, program operation, activities and 
o there, but past performance is not recognized in that selection cri- 
terion, and that we feel is a major disadvantage for continuity of 
programs, 

Your performance reports are not even looked at. It is not part of 
the criterion. 

Mr. McKernan. Now, you said performance reports. Is there a 
requirement as part of the grant process that there be a perform- 
ance report issued by somebody at end of the year? 
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Mr. Diaz. At the end of the year, yes. But because these are 
annual grants, the review of the applications for the following year 
is conducted prior to the end of the grant year, so there is no way 
you can base your performance on that. And that is why we recom- 
mend first and foremost that a multiyear approach be incorporated 
into the HEP and CAMP funding; and two, and simultaneously 
with that, would be the points for past performance. 

Mr. McKernan. You don't think that realistically performance 
is taken into consideration if somebody is applying who has already 
received a grant? 

Mr. Diaz. I am an example. Our program had been in existence 
at 4 years at Fresno, CA and we will not be funded this coming 
year. We have had a success rate of 82 percent of our students 
liave successfully completed our program. We have had graduates 
of Fresno State University this year. But yet that was not taken 
into account. 

Mr. McKernan. What were your performance reports like at the 
end of each year? 

Mr. Diaz. Just what I cited. We met our objectives that were 
stated in our grant and they were submitted timely, in a timely 
fashion. 

Mr. McKernan. Who does the performance report? 
Mr. Diaz. The project director responsible for that performance 
report. 

Mr. McKernan. In other words, your project? 
Mr. Diaz. Yes. 

Mr. McKernan. And you send the performance report 

Mr. Diaz. To the Department of Education. 

Mr. McKernan. Did they give you any reason why they don't 
want to continue your program? 

Mr. Diaz. Unfortunately, it is like I mentioned in my testimony, 
it is based on grantsmanship, on how well the proposal is laid out; 
other factors that affect the arrangement of the proposals this time 
around and definitely this time around was the decrease of appro- 
priation. 

Last year, fiscal year 1984 there was an original appropriation of 
$1.2 million for CAMP. Through leadership of a certain Senator 
from Oregon, there was the additional $750,000 that were appropri- 
ated to CAMP, therefore allowing 4 more CAMP's to be funded. 
That is, a total of 10. 

The appropriations for fiscal year 1985 was back to the $1.2 mil- 
lion, which brought the programs down to only five to be funded. 

Mr. McKernan. I appreciate that. Coming from Maine, you can 
imagine that we don't have a big demand for most of these pro- 
grams, but I appreciate your testimony. 

Mr. Diaz. You do have a HEP Program in your State. 

Mr. McKernan. That is right. 

Mr. Ford. The combination of both HEP and CAMP is only 
about $7 million a year. 

Patrick, you were recruited in Florida. How did you end up at a 
school in Austin, TX? 

Mr. Mason. Well, there wasn't a CAMP Program in Florida and 
so the information came to me about the program at St. Edwards 
and I decided that it looked like a pretty promising idea. 
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Mr. Ford. I might mention, Mr. McKernan, that St. Edwards is 
one of those schools that the Secretary refers to as an expensive 
private college. Run by the Brothers of St. Mary's, is it? 

Mr. Mason. Brothers of the Holy Cross. 

Mr. Ford. Brothers of the Holy Cross. It has been in existence for 
many years in Austin, TX, and it was at one time an exclusive 
boys school for people from Central and South America who had 
money to send their boys to a fine college in the United States. 
They got into it very early during the OEO days because they had 
Spanish speaking faculty to a greater degree than some of the 
other colleges had and were in it successfully for a number of 
years, and then for some strange reason a couple of years ago they 
weren't funded. And the excuse given by the department then was, 
well, you have already proved that it works over these many years 
at St. Edwards and so we are now going to let somebody else try. 
That is because they wanted to spread it out further around the 
country than $1 million will go, and I guess St. Edwards was un- 
funded for one year, and then filed and they have been funded 
again. Is that correct? 

Mr. Mason. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. And the best we were able to track it down was a 
change in administration occurred at the school and they didn't 
put the attention that they had in their annual application, so they 
were treated as if they were brand new in the program, in spite of 
the fact that they are one of the oldest, most established programs 
in this particular area. 

I think when they started there were only four in the whole 
country and all four of them started during the very early days, 
and then gradually a very few more came in. 

In California, Stanford University, they run one at the Stanford 
campus in the summer, don't they? 

Mr. Diaz. No; not at Stanford. You mean at University of Cali- 
fornia at San Diego, there has been a CAMP. San Diego State Uni- 
versity has had a CAMP. 

Mr. Ford. A CAMP. But don't they run a HEP Program in the 
summer at Stanford, using Stanford campus? I don't know whether 
Stanford runs it. 

Mr. Diaz. That is through Migrant Education, title I, chapter 1, 
the 141 project. 

Mr. Ford. That is how they finance it? 

Mr. Diaz. Yes. 

Mr. Ford. But they run it the same as the HEP program. 

Mr. Diaz. A summer enrichment program, right. 

Mr. Ford. That is also a high cost private institution, but they 
take them there for the summer and they live on the campus, and 
by the end of the summer they can take and pass the high school 
equivalency test. Because less than 10 percent of all children that 
we get on the computer as migrant education students graduate 
from high school. We have at the moment about 600,000 migrant 
children in the stream, on the computer at Little Rock, AR, and we 
know that less than 10 percent of them are going to graduate from 
high school, even though they are already in an education pro- 
gram, because when they get old enough for high school they are 
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old enough to pick and the pressure on them to leave school and 

get into the field is very, very strong. 
Well, thank you very much to the panel for your preparation 

and your cooperation. 
[Whereupon, at 4:05 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows:] 

National Association High School Equivalency Programs, 

College Assistance Migrant Programs, 
_ „ r Fresno, CA, August SO, 1985. 

Congressman William D. Ford, 

Chairman, Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education, Cannon House Office 
Building, Washington, DC 

Dear Mr. Chairman: In reviewing my testimony before your subcommittee on 
July 24, 1985, 1 would like to make the following changes in the recommended auth- 
orization level for HEP and CAMP: 

HEP ;„o„ Millions 

1987 *q 

1988 f? 

1989 

1990 \% 

1991 {7 

CAMP: 



1987. 



3 



1988 on 

1989 4 

1990 4 5 

i99i :::::::::::::::::: " 

I would like to request that these changes be incorporated as part of my testimo- 
ny. Thank you for your support of the HEP and CAMP programs. 
Sincerely, 

Raul Z. Diaz, 

President. 
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